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Preface. 

"’'i’ F a book ^ioes not explain itself it is futHj to 
X attempt explanation in a preface, and, ff it dm 
etplajp itself, a preliminary elucidatioX is,s*perfluoils. 
I do not intend, therefore, to give here a synopsis of 
the following pages; yet there arc certain things about 
them which,,lyt misconceptions should arise, it is 
advisable* I should state. 

* The 4csirc to write on the young .artists of the 
ninefies of last century came A me a long tint* ago, 
and at first I intended no more thaj an appreciative 
essay. Bjtt gradually, as I pondered on these young 
men, I realised tftat they were something more than 
a brilliant jnd interesting group, and that, in reflityj 
their output constituted a distinct secession from the 
art qf the previous age. It*is in this light, then—as 
Sccedcrs—that I have chiefly dealt with them; and 
i\pw, while'confident Aat I have not overpraised 
jtheir achievement, I feel th*t, owing to the stru^uj* 
I have chosen for my»book, I have possibly tJjxown 
too mud?, into the shade that period from*whose 
traditions the ftien of the nirfcties broke ^WiSf, and 
have suggested a feeling of scorn, or.jgppixt, for the 
|rt of the Sjjvinburge era. Should* this impression 
ayse ifis^erroneous, for the said era corllmaads my 
keen veneration, and if, in these pages, I have been 
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too fcvere on its limitations, this^vas merely done 
with a view to bringing out more clearly the praise- 
wortRy factors in the work of the subsequent genera 1 
tion, artd, more particularly, such of ftese factors as 
dcmgnstra{£'SeJbssion. 

My book does not purport to^ay everything about 
a single oqp of the men cited therein, does not pretend* 
to furpish adequate studies of any of them; and T have 
teed throughout—with what* poor rcfults I*am only 
too well awai£i-to enact the part of impressionist? 
sacrificing details with'a view to giving greater force 
to my message. ^This is the case even^as regards the 
actual names mentioned, for these are not^supposed 
to fcrm a list of all the good artisH working in the 
ninnies, and my attempt haifceSi to marshal chiefly 
the salient, and to give only such«names as really aid 
my book’s primal intention. Of <?our»e personal 
tastes have strongly influenced the selection made,* 
buj for this I make no apology. 

• I desTrc to express my^bligations to the editors oi 
The GJpsgow Herald and Scotia, both of whom have 
cou*te*usly allowed me to here revive maftcr wh;ch 
I fori*erl^ contributed to their respective papers; 
while I mus* thank Mr. Rolftrt Ross, Mr. Mon¬ 
tague Crackanuorpc, Mr. A, W! pollard,* and 
also iqy friends Miss Yeats, Mrs. *Rothenste»n, aqpf 
Mr. Holbrook Jackson, for to .all of these I lim 
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indebted for valuable help in connection with my 
boot. JTo Mr. Sidney Lee I likewise owe much, 
and it is with feelings of singular pride? that l.now 
acknowledge ^he splendid friendship he ha! shown 
ipe tjiese many years past. 

W. G. BLA1KIE MURDOCH. 


North BeSivick, 

J/aniMr^ 1911 . 
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Pr6logue. 

i 

A GES arp all equal, but genius is always above 
the age.” So writes Blake, jmd. a kindrqd 
statement is made by Mr. Arthur Symolis ii? his 
recent book, Tie Romentic Movement in English Poetry; 
For hg there declares—paradoxically, consiSering his 
title—that thorp was ngver such a thing as a ifiovc- 
ment in the afts, never an artistic camjhign to whicK 
tTie term* movement may be gpplied' * in the usual 
historical sense, or tVith the definiteness with which 
we say, for example, the Tractarian 01 the Agrarian 
movement/’ 

Largely Srue as these statements are, both of tllem 
admit of provisos. first principles in aesthetics liare 
of course perenjiial, and to a great extent our artists 
to-daf are striving just as strove those of the Middle 
Ages; while, furthermore it is axiomatic that, would 
a poet or pairfter do good work, he must be indinidufl, 
ond not merely a factor in a%roup. But, thouglf it 
is thus true that the m 4 n of genius is perforce fSovc 
his age, it ^equally true that he is usually mo^ffed 
thereby, jnd is often gssentially a product and ex¬ 
pression of his o^yn particular time.' ^tlfd it is also 
tlje case that, ev<jr «nd anon, a wave of artistic 
impulse'rijes as if by an incantation, and sweeps 
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through ^he land lik# a fiery'cros^ calling nof one 
but many men to action, and begetting not jyst a 
blossom, but rather a crop of splendid vorjt. ©ranting, 
thcfl, t|iat the groups flourishing at separate periods 
are prone .to j?e different from each other, and arc 
apt fo be* modelled by contemporary circumstances, 
may one not rationally refer to <he activities of these 
separate froups as movements i And allowing that* 
in difers cases, art has suddgily comganor^as a new 
constellation than a new star, surely—if only for the 
sake of convenience—one may reasonably* had the 
rise o^ such a constellation by the*aforesaid term. 

It is strange thut Blake and Mr. Symrfhs should have 
denied the occurrence of movements, for the former 
writer was part of an upheaval regarded the time 
as iconoclastic, while the latter was a strong factor in 
a period of activity which, besides reflgeting some ele¬ 
ments foreign to the immediately preceding ago; was 
of a distinctly warlike naturg. To study this warlike 
jp&iodeis the object at present, but, to hnderstand#t 
aright, it is advisable to fttamine briefly the Blake era* 
and aRo those exactly suSseqifcnt. Indeed, it is not 
onfy advisable but indispensable to^do this, for <he 
movement of the last decade of jhc nineteentl} century 
has been misAjcrstood; and it v/ 3 j not, as has fre¬ 
quently been said, a step towards qpvelly, but was, cya 
the contrary, a return to the ideals which*we#c jXc- 
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valeflt in that momentous age ’about a hundred years 
earlipr. It expressed an inevitable backward swing 
rtf the pendulum, ahd was chiefly a small reprfition 
of what Mr.fWatts-Dunton has so aptly called the 
Renaissance of Wondfir ; or at least, If unworthy to 
be called a repetition of this, it bore a strong resem¬ 
blance thereto. 


II 

The .execution of Charles I. dftalt a terrible b]gw to 
.artistic activity in fingland, for now the sceptre was 
held by Puritanism, and this is thefsworn enemy of 
aesthetics/ It must be conceded tfiat Milton, and a 
few other*singers 3 fjjhe«Iay, belonged to the Cr!im- 8 
wellian herd; yet generally speaking the latter hSted 
literature and painting, and their antipathy is well 
illusffated by their act in dispersing the murdered 
king’s collection of pictures. The Restoration 
changed this* state of affairs, freeing pen and’ brushy 
from active persecution; but® albeit beneficial injhat 
way, the gaming of the Merry Monarch really*myks 
the* beginning <jjf a downward ,step in English art. 
The second Charles’s, reign produced some good 
jraftsqjanship and architecture, whi^ 1 it begot the 
portraits of Lily, an<f gave birth to many £ne minia- 
tul^j, abo*e all the incomparable ones of Samuel 
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Cooptr; but, save for Bunyan o arid Sir Th&nas 
Browne, and a few precious lyrists of whom the best 
was the Iovajble Earl of Rochester”, the periotf yielded 
little' vital work in literature. Of course Milton 
forms a glorious exception to this statement, but his 
voice was stilled fourteen years after Charles's coming, 
and ^thenceforth Augustanism was virtually supreme 
for many years. It gripped even so great a mm as 
Drydcn, and truly that writer—more ”>b'an any other 
—shows the evil temper of the time; for did he not- 
propose making a panfpmime of Paradise Lost A was 
he not one of those who held that Chaucer and- 
Shakespeare were'too rough and natural! and did he 
now employ himself in rendering their works more 
genteel ? , * 

TShc expulsion of the Stuarts in ^ 689 m»de matters 
no better, and till well into the reign of George II. 
the bulk of artist? were only craftsmen. Thanks 
partly to the Jacobite risiggs, the mid-eighteenth 
^efrturj was the golden age of Scottish (jaelic poetr), 
white during the same period the Irish-writing bards 
addpd .many gems to their crown. But Alasdair Mac 
Mha^jstir and Seaga# Claragh Mat^omliiiaill were 
prophets with no honour save in their owru remote 
lands, and whu^ they were engaged cm real poetry—, 
the one ii^ Moidart, the other In County Clare—in 
England and lowland Scotland it was at histperil that 



a writer torsook the •regime, unci expressed genuine 
emotion in simple'phrases. A fine-poet like Collins 
could not procure .so much as justice, and hi^ tiny 
volume of Odes —at fi(st refused by Dodsley—dropped 
still-born from the press when eventually published 
in 174-7- The author consigned nearly the #hole 
impression to the flakes, yet his courage in publishing 
at ajj had effect; for, as Swinburne points offt in 
one of the bejuof his essays, it made straight the way 
for fierier spirits. 

In^Fmnce, just before the time of Cdllins, a move¬ 
ment had begun, its chief originator being Antoine 
Watteau. Vqry French as his work/rcqucntly is, this 
artist wa# not, strictly speaking, S Frenchman ; for 
he was fcorn at tValcnciennes, and that town*! was 
originally part of Ffanders, and was not acquire^ by 
France till 16^7. 'Owing to this fact of his birth, 
Wayeau hid early opportunities qf studying Teniers, 
hnd other painters of domestic subjects, and accord¬ 
ingly —whelt he came to the Parisof Louis XIV ^—it was 
with distinctly Flemish tastdS that he was imbued* It 
was thus inevitable thift he^hould hate the artificiality 
and fiction which then characterised French pamfing, 
and these he soon began to "destroy. “ None has 
surpassed him in love of nature,” de Banville; 
ynd, though nhat^statement may be exaggeration, the 
fact refo^ns that Watteau, though somctiiflcs fanciful. 
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lovept anG practised die realism natural to his'Trace, 
while he showed hi Brun, and other French pajpters 
of % day, that the deities of Olympus werfi not tjxe 
only ftt themes for pictures, rnd mi^jit advantage¬ 
ously be replaced by the quaint types of the Italian 
comCdy. * f 

The seed thus planted soon came to flower. For 
Wafteau &as followed by Rousseau, and other venters 
eagerTor freedom, alike for man and fQjS;art ;,and now 
ifi England ro^e Cowper, deficient in emotional capa¬ 
city, yet aiding the movement by utilising homely 
subjects. He was followed by Blake, who waged war 
to the knife with tradition; while a'ter him came 
Burns, who brought back the love-song to Britain, and 
whe ) besides dealing with the actual circumstances of 
his life, however matter-of-fact and sordid these might 
be, courageously used a straightforward and natural 
style instead of thcr pompous diction which had long 
been rampant. Burns was o followed by Morland, 
loving and painting the farmyard and the stable; 
while after him came Wordsworth, propounding and 
demonstrating the excellence of simplicity. JThe year 
of tfyt poet’s birth likewise brought Bcethcven to .he 
worlt^ and through liitn the conventions which had 
shackled musiCyider Mozart were ca^t away, and the^ 
> reception of Schubert and Cftopjn nude possible 
Wideif and^stronger grew the impetus, and saoh’poecs, 
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painfters, and composers were at one in Homing uun. 
'art iyust have a Sasfs of human "passion; and that to 
slave it with laws is to reduce it to a science. f This 
conviction was accompanied by another,‘for now— 
partly owing ^o the Erench Revolution—there arose 
among many men a distinct aversion to (h« romantic 
past as subject-lmattenfor aesthetics, and instead it was 
'felt $at the artist should look to the romance o t 1 the 
present for hismatcriah The exact reverse, it is true, 
must be said/df Sir Walter Scott, but then he was only 
partially*in touch with the Renaissance of Wonder; 
B or—is it more reasonable to*ay ?—he was tlfe best 
fruit of asepaifte activity, to wit thafc which emanated 
from the genius of Macpherson aifd Chattcrton, and 
the publifation im 1765^ Percy’s Relijues. 


IJ,I 

So fine an upheaval as tlje Renaissance of Wonder was 
practically bound to wane after a while. Is it *xtr*va- 
• gant to say that in England it waned during' the 
beginning of Victoria’S reign 1 
'In his-remarkable novel, The Sands of P/f afore, 
Mr. Filfon Young ca|ls the carly-Victorian years “a 
^periqd of digestion,” and his word* Me'only just; for 
the age was «ne iij Which men were more inclined to 
sl£epily obey than to question traditions, whil? it was 
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a corpmerlially prosperous time; and therein Engfcsh- 
pen began to prate bf being a nation of shopkeepers, 
doubtless forgetting that the phrase was a Napoleonic, 
taunt, , If we may trust Lady St. f^elier’s recent 
book, Memories t of .Fifty Years,, the early Victorians 
were* not'qnite so icy and moral as they are (Com¬ 
monly supposed to have been; yet in r the matter of 
outvfard rorms they were exceptionally prudish,amd ’ 
sedate; and the temper of fhe generation is well 
illustrated by <the feminine addiction be crinolines, 
and by the practice offlaying ciicket in tile hats. 

Such a state of affairs—so mufch artificiality, and 
so much curbing! of nature—was bourtd to have an 
enervating effect dn esthetics, and this is seen par¬ 
ticularly in the graphic arts. i In pointing hhe early 
Victorian years were markedly sterile, fon, the great 
Georgian painters had passed away, and at first few 
rose to worthily fill their places. Crome’ had been 
dead for sixteen years when Victoria acceded, while 
tha> vejy year of that event saw the dekth of John 
(jonetable, true child of *che Renaissance of Wonder. 
Three! "years later Nasmyth s(nd Thomson of Dud- 
din£s|on died, and, of the painters these left behind 
them, comparatively few were ( at alf excellent save 
Bough, Foster? Cox and Turner. The last (who can 
scarcely be called Victorian, for he livedcnly fourteen 
years hi tfie queen’s reign) certainly had ,plehty ‘of 
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blood in his veiiA, but most of Jus contemporaries 
were*an^mic; and it is not surprising that—at a 
flrae when Allan, Frith, Winterhalter and* Landseer 
were patroni#d by royalty—rewards and praises 
should have been heaped on the abortions, of ych 
futile tvorkers as Maclise and Etty, Faed, Duncan 
and Goodall, Fettes-uouglas and John PettH. 

As*regards the literature of the period, Victcjria’s 
reign can ^cayVy claim Candor, for, though he lived 
twenty-fijfe years after,the queen’s accession, his life’s 
work vws really done^ontemporKheously withShoiley’s 
find Byron’s; vet, even setting him aside, one is 
confronted^ witn the great names o? George Eliot, 
Charles Rejde and the Brontfis, Carlyle and Browning, 
Tennyson and Matthcw'Arnold. The existence ot* 
these, then, denote* the age as having done infinitely 
more in writjnjf than in painting; yet it cannot be 
gainsaid that, at this time, anaemia 'in literature was 
alike sadly incidence arid greatly admired. Doiijg 
much which is beautiful, Carlyle’s achievement jyas - 
nevertheless as much scholarly as artistic j ju«d a 
kindred limitation attaches to Arnold, who, Aough 
he wrote a*few levely and thoroughly human tHfngs, 
rather tAided to sheftv himself impassible by his 
wusadfc on behalf of culture, and by Hre strictures on 
Shq}ley,» Tennysolt, again, wrote the majertity of his 
best*poeml in the reign of William IV., and it was 
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reserved for the Victorian period tctread the laureate 
at his worst—a worst which forms a lower lcvelr than 
has Jver bfen reached by so great a {feet, anS suggests 
nothing so much as the clink' of teasj-oons and the 
accents of-the*vicar. But if Tennyson, the greatest 
poet of Sis’ day, was often lacking iij ruddy human 
bloyd, hfw much more lifeldss were many othet; 
famous early-Victorians—notably Trollope and Lytton, 
Tupper and Wilkie Collins'— none'H'if whom seem 
ever to have* experienced emotion, and all of whom 
are npw virtually consigned to merited oblivion. And 
passing to consider Dickens and Thackeray, one 
detects in -them ^lso—despite their eSormous powers 
-rthc failings inevitable in the literature oF“a period 
of digestion”; for Dickens, stopped often to a sen- 
tiitlentality which recalls the A cj cl phi drama, while 
Thackeray never reached great heights of passion,, 
and dealt greatly ih mere photography of petty details. 
It should be noted, too—as a further sidelight on 
the ofitlook of the crinoline age—that, while Dickdns 
received a Wealth of deserved support from his own 
generation, many of his readers blamed him as being 
too fond of truth, an 1 not sufficiently genfecl. They 
held that he should exercise a .more careful considera¬ 
tion of the cTiwing-room table, ai;d, in consonance 
with t the}' theory, they turned lovingly to the sorry 
moralisings of Kingsley and Ruskin. 
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The year iSfi i* memorable, as having seen the 
publication of Lavengro, and the beginning of Keene’s 
a*perb work for Punch ; while about* this* date 
there arose if painting Walker and Pinwell, Millais, 
Leighton and Albert Moore, and, in bfctck'yid-vjhire, 
rfoughton and Sandys, Tennicl and <3u Mauricr. 
.But it is scarcely fhese who illustrate Ae aetistic 
capiftity and temper of the mid-Victorian agj, and 
its reprAcn^-flSve men* its real giagts, were the 
brilliant^ Chelsea grojp who rose duritvg the sixties 
of the nineteenth .century. Now this group did so 
'much which i| admirable, and the^are all so fascin¬ 
ating as personalities, that one i< naturally shy of 
criticising them ; jnd yet, hard as it is b say it,<jifust 
one not own that these <ncn justify, in some degreej 
the statement thatathc Renaissance of Wonder Sagged 
under Victoyial Read, for « moment, in Meredith’s 
dialogue. Is it not couched more often in Mere- 
dithese tharyn the vernJfcular? Take the charac^rs 
of Morris. . Do any of then^palpitate with lile 0* 
'open, even at random„the «early work of Swijiburne 
and Rossetti. Is not the diction far too rifch and 
flowery ? a*nd what would have Been said of it bf that 
great pcfct who, at thc*closc of the eighteenth century, 
declared there should be no difference between the 
Kneu^ge of prose find verse 1 
But in*another respect thes^ men were far from 
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the ideals of Burn% and Wordsworth, for, though 
Swinburne and Rossetti waged battle-royal svith pru¬ 
dish publio’opinion, the group yet showed themselves 
in love with the conventional idea thaOithe palpably 
btau,tiful,.the Evidently romantic, are the right field 
in which to find subject-matter for art. ft was 
Tennyson^ chiefly, who caused ihem to imbibe this 
superstition. It was not till 1859 l ^ at published 
Tie Idylls of the King, but long ere that'fie had written 
The Lady of .Shalott, Morte d' Arthur, Sir Galahad, and 
other tSne poems dealiftg with armoured knights and 
lovelorn maidens. Now the Chelsea group, though 
often mentioned «as the laureate’s contemporaries, 
wejft in reality his juniors by several years. He was 
Jhe poet they chiefly read inu the impressionable 
period of youth, and this resulted.* in that romantic 
movement which begot SUter Helen, Th? King's Tragedy, 
the Arthurian poems of Morris, and the variour 
Swinburne poems and plays tin historica'-and mytho¬ 
logical * themes. It must be granted that these 
beautiful romantic works were very different from 
those df kindred tenor made between the Rtstoration 
and tfte advent of Cdilins, for the new poets realised 
that, in'the poem on antique topic as in that inspired 
by the passing 4, hour, imagination aid fire wtflre at 
once possible and necessary; yet* it may surely c be 
said that, throughout the period dominated by< the 
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genius of Swinburn*—that is, the, sixties and seventies 
of l*t century—a deal of good poetry was prone to 
be remote fronf* curtent life, and consequently to be 
lacking in hpman interest. It inclined, beside?, to 
be deliberately poctidtl, deliberately an art, and Its 
makefs were more apt to gaze backwards ^han to look 
actually around therrt. 

One finds kindred characteristics in the graphic 
arts corftemjffi^ary with Swinburne. In the*mid- 
eighteejth century tjic genuine artist^ outlook was 
unknown, being submerged io that of t&e craftsman; 
and, in consequence, the highest branches of aesthetics 
failed, but arAitccture and craftsnfenship had their 
golden age. This was blighted by the accursed jise 
of machinery about; tha date of Victoria’s accession, 
and for a'whilc /he applied arts sank to the lowest 
level they haw ever known,; but with the coming of 
.Morris a change was made, for rfbw again there rose 
a cry for bejuty in articles of daily use, and conse¬ 
quently the handicrafts weje exhumed, whiJfc it Vraj 
seen that, would thejr practitioners te in an^ way 
successful, they must sedulously study the old achieve¬ 
ments. Mow athis deliberate aaiming at beauUy was 
good (h the applied arts, and in those, indeed, no 
other modus operands will ever win*silvation; yet did 
not thp theofy tend to be baneful to paiiying^ giving 
it a limitation much akin—so far as kinship can exist 
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between two wholly different art%—tp that character¬ 
ising the literature of the period f What one naturally 
thinks of as # the salient trait of painting in tl?e Swi»- 
burfte .period is the pre-Raphhelite m^ement, but, 
though the.occurrence of this reminds that the famous 
painftrs df «the day strove loyally to follow nUturl, 
they strove thus only where technique is concerned. 
And, as regards the outlook they generally expressed, 
amon| many of them there is seen V tendency to 
love the past *bctter than the present, to^handle tha 
obviously beautiful, anj to essay the fanciful at the 
expense of realism. Rosetti’s Found makes an excep¬ 
tion which come!? instantly to mind, tut no one is 
likejy to say that tliis canvas really typifies fts artist’s 
geniis, nor to deny that hij bey tvorks are Astarte 
Syritca and the like. These, and f the piJtures of a 
kindred nature by men who clustered round Rossetti, 
were excellent in many ways, and were welcome'an, 
hundredfold after the awfuincss of E^y and his 
herfl; ytt the pre-Raphaelites, by the mere nature of 
thcir'subjectsf showed themselves far from the ideals 
of Wattjau, Morland and Constable. 



The Men 5 and the Movement. 

i 

A NUMBER of ftew voices began to make them¬ 
selves heard *in English art a£out 1880, ajid 
IboiA this tyne a deal of novelty was fnftodulcd— 
, novelty, that is, in s® far as good artistic jjork is ever 
ncWel. In literature there arose Mr. Bridges, Mr. 
Henry ijamisp'and George Gissing, while not long 
.after thenr’came Mr. Kipling and Mr. Shaw. J In 
painting there aro"se Messrs. Sargent and J. J. 
Shannon, while afiout the date of their advent there 
dawned on Scotland the splendic?scu!pture of Mr. 
MacGilllvray. At this time, also, Mr. McCunn ljpgan 
to enrich Scottiil^ music; while during the eighties 
Wilde cofamencjd to publish poems, delivered in 
America hisanomentous lectures on ^Esthetic Phil- 
j osflphy, and founded in England what is popularly 
called the ./Esthetic Quit. Other significant events 
iof the said" decade were the starting in Gasgoiv of 
The Scottish' Arts Review : which franhly encouraged 
novel work, and the beginning in Edinburgh of 
The Scott Obs/rver, which eagerly welcomed any 
departure from tradition, and whose editor, W. E. 
.Healey, wrota many good poehw manifesting an 
* outlopk distinctly different from the outstanding one 
of the Swinburne period. 



The foregoing, however, do mjst greatly concern 
us now. Granting that Henley came as a novelty, if 
not efen as^ an iconoclast, he was Saxon by all hir ’ 
affinfties, and the real departure' from thy Swinburne 
period was made by men who vfcre less English thaft 
French or Celtic. A similar disability kept "Mr. r 
Kiplipg frqrm being dans It movement ; Mr. Shaw 
had little in common therewith, for he was never^an 
artist for art’s sake; while as' for MFi.'Bridges and 
Gissing, the former is largely Elizabetha’A by tern • - 
perament, while the latter’s technique savours some¬ 
what of early-Victorian traditions. In fact the 
eighties, if they h&j a distinct charactct, were a time 
of transition, a period of simmering for revolt rather 
than of actual outbreak; and <t w^s in the succeeding 
ten years that, thanks to certain young men, an up¬ 
heaval was really made., Nor is it necessary, in 
speaking of the movement of the nineties, to ask tor , 
much latitude as regards application of the date; for 
the activity began almos^ exactly in 1890, while it' 
ended! almost exactly at the beginning of the twentieth 
century. t It is interesting to recall that, throughout 
this do.ade, many of th' greatest mid-Victorians were 
still at wprk; and it is pleasant to remembfir that 
one of them, Gco.gfe Meredith, was keenly interested 
in the ypung men and their heroic cumpiHgn. 
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Ix 

In i §89 Mr. Symons, then only fwenty-four years of 
#ge, souifded a revolutionary note with hi% first book 
of verse, Dap and Nights; while two year* liter 
John Davidson issued 1 a work characteristic of the 
ntw outlook, In a Music-Hall and Other Puis, toon 
the call to action fgund response, and s^sn divers 
*groi|ps of young workers were proving their m&tle. 
One of jhese»jki3tcred, round Mr. Yeats, who,*aged 
qdjy twenty-five in 1890, wrote in (fiat year tlflt 
“A trjidliterary consliousness^national to the centre, 
seems gradually tcf be forming. . . . We are pre¬ 
paring, likely plough, for a new Irish literary move¬ 
ment . .». that will show itself ill the first lul^ in 
politics.”* His words qime true, for, owing largely 
to his own first published book of poems, The Wander¬ 
ings o/Oisin (-1389}, young Ireland was now induced 
to look lovingly at Celtic m^th and lore ; and from 
fliis awakening there sjjpng the writings of Lionel 
Johnson, Synge and A. E., the translations*of 
Lady Gregoiy and Dr. ffyde, and ^ie symbolist 
pictures oJMiss Althea Gyle's and Miss Colemai?Smith. 

4 'urtheMnore, the year 1890 practically mark$ the 
beginning of the impressionist movement in Scottish 
'gaining. It is .true that impression l$m had *already 
Veen seen in *he ljncP, having long been used by the 
gilht‘M%Taggart, and for a while by Arthur Mel- 
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villa. Yet in the history of this branch of art ‘1890 
is a memorable dhte, for the Munich Exhibition 
of that yCfir recognised the works a/ various young 
Scottish impressionists, notably Mr. Lavery, Mr. 
Henry, and Sir James Guthrie; while the Grosvenor 
GaKery, 1 in its summer exhibition of 1890, gave 
promineijpe to the same schopl, among those who 
wefi; so recognised being Mr. E. A. Hornel, 4 \hen 
only twenty-six years of age, but,^lrca^y doing 
exquisite wolk. These marks of honou' bore gobd 
fruit, for they emboldened Mr. Hornel, ac jt later 
date, i:o wisely refuse proffered membership of the 
Scottish Academy, while, in the mean time, they dis¬ 
seminated appreciation of the new school of painters, 
and'ncrved them to further^bravery and vigour. The 
novel form of technique began to spread-fast, and it 
rallied to its banner a veritable galaxy^f young Scots, 
of whom the best at firsc was Mr. Pryde, soon $fter 
whom rose Messrs. Peploe $pd Ferguson. Contem¬ 
poraneously with their advent, or a "little earlier, 
these dawnejj on Englaiid several great impressionists 
—MeS-rs. Brangwyn, Sickert, Steer, John and Nichol¬ 
son, jjot to mention more recondite names—while 
in 1894 there occurred a momentous even{ in the 
history of sesth^irs generally, this bejng the founding' 
of The Yellow Book. It was followed shortly by Th- 
Savoy, The Dome and The Pageant; and it wis Vhe 
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artists, who clustered ‘round fliese periodicals (par¬ 
ticularly the two noted first) who formed the fieriest 
atar in the new constellation, and whgse otftput 
chiefly makes it reasonable to speak of the nineties as 
marked by aif upheaval. 

»Apart from a less notable members, ihil cotferie 
included Harland, Qfackanthorpe, George^ Egerton, 
^Ir-Kenneth Grahame and Mr. Rudolf Dircfs in 
prose fiction; .labile in the graphic arts it had Conder 
ttffd^Bcardslay, Mr. Charles Shannon, Mr. Laurence 
Housipah and Mr. RSthenstein. In poetry its finest 
worker was Ernest Dovvson, w fiilc in this department 
must also be mentioned Father Gray and Mrs. Mar¬ 
riott WatsSn, and likewise Davidsod and Mr. Symijps, 
cited before as leaders ii^ the campaign. Mr. Street 
is another author wlio may reasonably be allocated 
to the star, for^though he wrote only a little for The 
Telktv Book', he had much 1 ’ in common with the 
movement of the nineties. Mr. Laurence Uinyon, 
t»o, though'not one of the central group, was -cleanly 
in touch with its aspirationsfwhile in this relation it 
behoves tp speak also'of H. D. Lowry and ^rancis 
Adams. Again^ though none ,of his drawings, ap¬ 
peared ip The yellow Book, Mr. Gordon Crai^ must 
"'certaiply be narped in any muster ^>f the moving 
spirits of the? nin^ti< 5 , and so too must the Misses 
Fifldllter? both of whom wrote vital prose an ’3 verse 
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auving me eventtul decade. 'Finally, it is essential 
to mention here Mr. George Moore; for, though 
he tppearfd only occasionally in Thu YellowBook and 
The Savoy, though he was rather older than most of 
(he contributors to these journals, ahd though he 
really rdse during the eighties, he was typical of the 
movement of the succeeding .decade, and did his 
findst work therein. 

The movement made by t these ,Afferent people 
being to solne extent the result of yoifh, it is valu¬ 
able to give some further particulars on this, head; 
and so one may note that in i8yo Dowson and Mr. 
Housman werevboth twenty-three, Mr. Binyon was 
twenty-one, Geofge Egerton and CrackanHiorpe were 
both only twenty, Condor was? twenty-two, and 
Beardsley just eighteen. It is important—not to 
say pleasant—to recall the warm friendship which 
existed between severdi of these young artiste for 
this was unquestionably one of the factors whidh 
pwmgted them to scrips aspiratioif^- and active 
warfare. A£out the beginning pf the nineties, a 
nunibfcv of them were living hard by one another in 
the ^Temple, and perhaps some hint of the manner 

of their lives there is given in Mr. Moore’s novel, 
s “ « i 

Mikejhtcher. ^ fyimc of them frequently congregated- 

to exchange ideas on art at“Tjie Rhymers’ CluV, 

which nset at The Cheshire Cheese; another fafotftite 
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rend&jpus of the # grou£ was a 'tavern (near Leicester 
Squarf), chosen for its proximity fo two stage-doors; 
while in *1895 Mr. Symons and Dowson, % Beard»ley 
ana Conder, were all together on holiday at Dieppe, 
and it was Aicre, in* a cabaret Mr. # Siqkert ha; 
repeatedly painted, that The Savoy was priginafed. 
The band are further ^interesting because ^umerous 
of them utilised several mediums—Beardsley, for 3 ne, 
doing vcr#e, pgQic and pictures, and Mr. Housfnan 
aqjijeying success in fiction and drama, iw poetry anU 
drawings* Finally, a h»lo of tender patho? enaureoles 
the campaigners, fot many 0? them had mefcoric 
careers, and carfc to untimely ends. 

Ill 

At present thq£eliic group must be forgotten. As 
regaeds the others cited in Ae foregoing categories, 
wherein docs their art di|er from that of the sixties f 
and whereiif cloes it justify the statement th# the 
movement of the nineties reslbbled the ^Rcnaissjftce 
of Wondej? 

Answers no these questions ccync to mind reajjily, 
for those,who made the upheaval saw that genuine 
i^mag passion nyist underlie a work ^ art, whjle— 
realising that tfhe spbjlct in aesthetics is nothing, the 
tresftment #everything—they scouted the ohwously 
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bewtifulf the palpably romarttic, and dealt jpftead 
with the actual circumstances of their lives. “Except 
to |he poet, the age of poetry i* alwiyt dead,” 
said Qavidson, and herein he struck the,keynote of Iiis 
period; for now artists, instead of gazing into the 
past, locked with wondering and enrapture^ eyes 
on thing; actually around them, and, accordingly, 
hanuled themes which had long been thought 
artistically useless. “ The statement <$ thejpresent,” 
Wrote David-.on, “is the very body Kind sotj.jo.f 
poetry ”; while, keenly trumpeting Wordsworth's 
favourite text—“ there neither is nor can be any 
essential difference between the language of prose 
and metrical composition”—he acted the.eon even 
to extravagance. And in this he was eagerly followed 
by the other ardent young spirits, for these affirmed 
that poetry had been too long chamec(..to the book¬ 
shelf, like something in 1 a dead language, and ‘hat 
painting had too long reeke^of the studio properties'; 
and tj^cy declared that, in reality, these arts should 
boldly assume contemporary dress and- habits, and 
should be concerned with , “the new faces of,the hour, 
the powers of the actpal season.” The men of the 
sixties had cried Beauty, and had sought it, deliber¬ 
ately but Life, H'as the watchwor 4 of the ypung- 
writers and pamters of the ninecie;. To reincarnate 
life itself to be absolutely faithful thereto, £0 pbrtfay 
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with*iyjthless veracity what thly saw or fett—these! 
were their common object. Atid thus—whereas 
Swinburne hadjwritten in golden words^of Is#ult 
ancf Atalanta,^hereas Morris had lavished a deroga¬ 
tive style on Jfson and Guinevere, and Fitzgerald had 
delved t in Eastern lore, and spent years yi clothing 
his discoveries in costly dress—Mr. Symons^wrote in 
plai%. natural terms of the ballet and the stage-dhor, 
Mr. Binypn l^ied forjh his London Visions, while 
D^idson placed the scenes of poems insFleet Strcrt, 
most pro?aic of places,end spent delightful prose on 
describing a journey round the London suburbs, 
erstwhile regarcjpd as symbolical of the commonplace. 

And in these respects the trio wSre essentially dans 
le mouvem&t, for thf theatre and its romance appealed 
passionately »to manj' of the revolutionaries, ^nd’ 
figure greatly their output; while, if .there was 
one*thing these young writers lovad pre-eminently, 
it*was the city. Of late brick and mortar had fallen 
Into disreptfte, and it had become the vogpe to 
malign these when praising fitld and hedgerow; dbut 
now towns showed themselves in a novehlfght, 
accfiiiring ?» new^ strange glamogr; and so, to # th'e 
wondering eyes of the youthful visionaries^ were 
ftvealfd beauticj which had pa^ed unseen, and 
unsung in thf preyiefls generation. Writing of an 
autfimfi' evening in London, Mr. Street * 4 $ that 
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w Mayfaif had that indefinable romance, that^sjigges- 
tion of Georgian diys . . . which it always has in 
the ctwilight ” ; and see how rapturously, a train 
speeding through the darkened night ^described by 
Dowson in A Comedy of Masts , by Mrf. Symons in 
Silhiuettee, by Davidson in Baptist Lake, and by 
Crackantliorpe in Vignettes. Now is" there not, in 
this'-dcification of the city, a certain tiny link jyith 
the Renaissance of Wonder ?. For t^yi, also, poets 
wtere alive to^the romance of man’s handiwork,^and, 
in consequence, Shelley wrote beautifully of London 
and Naples, Wordsworth described the view from 
Westminster Bridge with a rapture oyhich has im¬ 
mortalised his peerless lines, while Byron avowed 
tha't; though he loved the sea, he loved Better the 
ships and harbours man has placed thereon. 

And now turn to painting for examples of this 
change in ideals, and endeavours. In- the sij&es, 
Leighton and Sir William Richmond had found 
mrteriyl in Greek mythology, Millais' !*ad painted 
Ophelias ancj knights-emnt, Orchardsoi>had lavished 
his gfesius on historical subjects, while Rossetti and 
Burne-Jones had gazed through magic ,casements, 
and worked accordingly. But their successors, on 
the contrary, m^de it their chief aim simply to express- 
their mental attitude towards "the visible; so now 
Mr. Lijjwy and Mr. Henry delineated loudly ”dres»ed 
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womcftcf to-day^n^ <fid so with unflinching realign, 
Mr. $tcer depicted the model dressing after a sitting, 
Sicftrt shewed’a music-hall in biding, Mr. 
Nicholson enjoined tile coster-girl in a lithograph, 
and Sir James Guthrie tvolved one of hit finest works 
frdm t'ae themes of three ladies at tea i» a’garlcn. 
J 3 ut, humble and Inartistic as these topi* appear, 
the^were far less so than many chosen by Mr. r er- 
guson ; for i**1ris stiH-life studies he proclafmcd 
hitT-slf the modern Chardin, and one*of his most 
delectable canvases sflows only a few cofteg-cups 
standing on an oltf piano. In this painter, besides, 
is seen that lost of towns by night fxpressed by the 
typical waters of the period j and perhaps Mr. ^pr- 
guson is nowhere better, ipdeed, than in his nocturnes^ 
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An Art of Fine Shades. 


I S -it unreasonable to say that, whaler its limita¬ 
tions, the movement of the nineties made for 
greyer Subtlety, greater delicacy i The sixths had 
forged ai» art of muscles, but the nineties produced 
an art of nerves; and whereas Morris and Swinburne, 
Teniiyson, Millais and Watts, were ■*s^' chiefly con¬ 
cerned with fairly broad and obvious effect, th^ippn 
of th| subsequent age, showed” themselves capable of 
real fineness of sensation and observation. Theirs 
was an art of mdbds and moments, an? many of these 
yotjng workers far transcended their immdlliate pre¬ 
decessors in gift for shaping the shades ot thought 
and emotion into words, or for transmutftig them to 
graphic fotm. 

It is strange that the* men of the nineties sheuld 
have been accused of icofoclasm, for their chief 
(/ th£'ory —the necessity of truth to nature !n aesthetics 
—is c in reality immemorial; while, sinie the world 
began,,'ihe primal object of every art has been to 
repr# luce some forir of life. This is ti”ue even t>f 
architecture and craftsmanship, for in the former, 
alike In its rudimentary and modern stages, on» sees' 
attempts to copy the shape of tfte cak, or the graceful 
droop branches; while the great craftsmen all 
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achiljjgl loveliness by* study of natural oHjects, thR 
bein| particularly noticeable in Hepplcwhite, whose 
chairs easily disflose emulation of shells i^id dowers. 
But what pla^s literature, painting and music,so,far 
above the cr.-flts is this* they arc capable of rendering 
more ^ubtle, (^plicate parts of nature thqn can asver 
be embodied by the^ craftsman. A stranj^p, fleeting 
sentftion, a passing atmospheric condition—These 
are open,to cgjiquest by the artist; but it requires 
mhstjry to /reat of these things and *heir like, for 
the mor? subtle the impression, the morctiifficult it is 
to express it, and t<f do so adequately and beautifully. 

It is, then, y very high form of success which has 
bfeen claiihed above for the art of'the nineties; but 
it is a form pro nj to pass unnoticed, and it was on 
account of their evincing it that the young workers 
at first received scant justice from their critics. These 
saiakin Beardsley nothing bufpursuit of the grotesque, 
while they failed to perceive his exquisite decorative 
sense, and the subtlety of his lines, and technique 
generally, look at the fi&t Savoy tjjlc-pagc? the 1 
original qf which w*as‘shown at the France^British 
Exhibitions in K)o8. The whqle is full of rh|th’m 
and mejody equal to anything in Mozart, and the 
tjjtirf design exhales nothing so irqich as p.fsqonate 
glorification #f bejut^; for one could scarcely find, 
in the'whole realm of occidental graphic more 
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exquisitely delicate driwing than is here lavished on 
the minutiae, notably the graceful Candlesticks in the 
cenfre, the drooping ostrich feathers worq by thq 
figure on the left, and the fan.held bv^he person'on 
the right. The same thing t is omnip esent in the 
artist’s illustrations to his own story, Under the Hill [7- 
drawings of which every atom is an Esthetic joy, an 
artifcic success; while turning f to works of a diffyenf 
nature—those done with a few sijji^le lines, or in 
which are ^nployed solid masses of black or brown 
—one finds technical triumphs and subtleties whicli 
are c6untless. Look ht Frontispiece to a Nocturne of 
Chopin , or the drawing for the same composer’s third 
Ballade. In both of these the artist has* indicated 
thc^very texture of the different ^cloths shown, this 
being done with a magiC of which. Rembrandt 
might have been proud; while the latter drawing is 
full of action, a quality o/ident again in ■ the poryait 


of Mrs. Patrick Campbell. Or look finally at The 
Wjgnerites, probably the most subtlfc, .technically, 
“of all the artist’s productions. Most* pen-and-ink 
worfetrs-would have used thesame massed black for 


the background as is used for the chaiy, hair and 
dresses in the foreground; but the master has put in 
his background ajiumber of liftle stippled lines, ani 
these—while fteir first raison'•d'etre i| to represent 
curtairfs^crve an auxiliary purpose. Fo/, 'slightly 
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differEaiating th$ background blfick from the otner, 
and velieving the solid swarthiness of the former, 
th«,y aid* in giving Breadth and atmospllere to* the 
whole, and irClumveying a sense of distance. 

But Beardsley’s subflety does not lie only in his 
technique, .but* also in what he expresses 'thereby, 
iiooking at his drawings, one always fcls in, the 
prdslncc of something alive, something containing deep 
hiynan ii/tercst? and the?reason is that, while Beardsley 
stfclcBn flim6d at realistic rendering ot # the human 
form, he was a superb realist in another rgspcct, 
this being that his workmanship always proved itself 
adequate for the expression of f Ae most subtle 
emotions,-, and for the embodiment of the artist’s 
unique personality.. Reminiscent as he frequently 
is, many of his drawings must yet be diagnosed as 
springing frofH a feeling oj spiritual isolation and 
leneliness—a malady known to all men, but necessarily 
experience^ in acute form by one like Beardsley. 
And it is to his credit tha^ though so great ? tech¬ 
nician, he never allied his drawing tt> ouuh^dow 
thu result? never "used it as an end in itself, hat oqjy 
as a means to fcring about th# aforesaid and 8thcr 
^rustic fcsults. 

[n*this particalar Beardsley has ftllfovs in Ctondcr 
anj Mr. Hodsmait, as he has too in arothy who 
wa* originally misjudged by reason of his Subtlety 
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ML Rothenstein. Early critic^ o£ his lithographic 
portraits did not see that, albeit these hold few«lines 
of drawing beautiful simply as such,* in eadh of Jii# 
wdrk> there is expressed a strongly ijs^vidual vision 
on the pact of the artist, whild all are full of life, and 
confain *a deal of subtle character «interpr*tatio‘n. 
Loo^ at §he portrait of Mr. ,Shaw, with the rare, 
promise of humour in his eyes. Look at that oflvlr. 
Bridges, showing so essentially the •poet 'who has 
lavished car t on his every cadence. Or $ak* 
Henliy, which portray# assuredly ^thc very soul of the 
man who was a blend of brutality and tenderness. 
Or finally, look* at the Dowson. "Inhere is wistful 
patfcfts in his eyes, and he is gentle and tepder here 
pn paper, sweet and sensitive af his work proclaims 
him to have been in life. 


II 

,Was if, possibly, a caus^ like that misleading critifs 
of t^p abovS-named wh;ch jn^de wefcome of the 
injpresKonists so slow ? Many of diese were at fjrst 
said %) have a positife aversion to nature^ and were 
pillorie^ as incapable draughtsmen; but this was^ 
unjusf, for th^ j%ung paintejg held that, when«a 
scene y ofy’ect stirs the heart, the*emofion is,evo|jed 
sv-t LjTftfe details, kut by the tout ensemble ,*and tfcat, 
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in cdtasquence, Representing j»f the latter is fthat 
is really of importance. Moreover the new school, 
far, from*being linciful, espoused their special Inode 
of techniqueV^Jbeing in their eyes the most suitable 
for the quicl^and faithful rendering of. nature’s evan- 
e&ent phases; .while they avoided detail* n8t bcAuse 
< they were* incapably thereof, but because they 
coittidered its absence to make for more vivia and 
lively represei?t 3 tion of the theme in hand.* And 
.certainly they demonstrated their tlifeory, for the 
merest drawing by Mr. John,holds a 3 eal more life 
than was ever produced by the precise Holman Hunt; 
while, among Stndscapes employin^Hietail, few are so 
successful*as the elliptical ones of Mr. Peplo^ for 
example, in the -matte^ of showing a subtle mood 
acquired by'a scene, in stamping it on canvas. There 
is subtlety, tco, in this artist’s still-life’ work; for 
he shows the gradating tonds visible in a cut 
melon, now {he reflection, in a polished table, of a 
rtjse wHich"’has fallen thereon. In his figure-sSiudfcs, 
again, he fPequcntjy^rivals Hals or Toyokuni as 
regards shill in retarding a momentary gesture^ while 
reverting tb his landscapes, those remind of a #very 
subtle item which figures in the latp^saintin® of the 
^isnekes, but which thy lauded preJRr jhaelitcs»ncver 
drgamt^of attaining. 

JJidde'A though the fact waj to theTffljtnity^f 



theff critics, the impressionists were^edulouslfftudy- 
ing a difficult problem; for they were trying to 
realiltically*paint bright sunlit ''subjects, wifti sunlit* 
backgrounds and surroundings. HhJKyto this had 
been evaded, for Ruysdael certainly, and even Con¬ 
stable, n£ve* painted sunlit scenes so 1 bright its they 
realty arcf while they made ?. concession to light,- 
representing it by a trick. That is to say, tftey 
deliberately lowered the tonfis of somT? parts of tjie 
picture, by th*s means making the other part? appear* 
high., But the impressionists’wpuld have none of 
this, and saying that the thing existed, and should 
be painted as if is, they bravely set ’fe work. Now 
it istpne thing to represent a bright hous<s or dress, 
say, by painting it in a light sjiaBe; but the task 
becomes vastly harder on trying, to surround the 
said object' with sunbeajns, or trying tu diffuse the 
house or dress with bright, streaming rays. The 
latter, would they be adequately suggested—only 
.suggestion is possible, foyunlight is some notes highe’r 
than,, the palette can reach—!jm$t perforce be of a 
much (higher tone than the former, 1 ' must necessarily 
go farther towards 'Ac gamut’s top^which is flake- 
white. ..But now arises the diffisulty of diffcretotiating i 
between the s/pAate high tonqs employed, while, ut 
the sajye time, the very pitch of the Himse or d^css 
jsckeilTtfie harder 1o really suggest the suiflight^/or 
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the dfrjistence of the other light*colour tcnds«to thjow 
the suggested rafs Jhto the shadi, and to make this 
part of t|je pictute fail totally of its object. . 

Quixotic atnot to attempt this, many of the im¬ 
pressionists sgnJhauntqd it, and a fine example is 
th# Guthrie picture already cited — ^Hdsifpimer^y 
name—In which three ladies are seen at tea in a 
^ar^en. It must be Conceded that this canvas*has 
a fault, for, owing pftbably to an error in the .tonal 
relations of the various shades employed, the lawn 
stretching backwards fgom the ladies is not level, but 
distinctly inclines upwards. Tet the picture inflects 
splendid conquet of the difficulty yi question, for, 
even though one of the ladies is cktd in pure white, 
the illusion of streaming sunbeams is complete ;*and 
despite the tiny fault fcoffed, in the main the harmony* 
is exquisite—a fact for which too much, praise can 
scjjgcly be given, so great is ahe difficulty of painting 
hlrmoniously in high tones. 

, But jn «ven finer sarXple of Sir James’s prowyss 
in these diregtions is In Summer Time —a pastel 4 °ne 
in 1893—whicl^jliJJUts a*girl in a blouse <of "faint 
native, w’tfc a pink ribbon about her neck, an8 wear¬ 
ing a hat chiefly of light greys and heliotropes, but 
srimmeef underneath ^he brim with a bit o# green, 
and a* tiny bit^of* red, 1 almost brick rea\ Her face is 
diffttsed* with sunl'ght, and so is the JjgyJcfkound. 
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Which if a garden made up bf brilliant gre^s and 
yellows; and all 0 these multftucfinous shades are 
blended into a melody which is p^fcct—so perfect 
that, on first seeing the picture, om^fcardly reafises 
that separate qolours have been, used in its making. 

h Surtmer Time is typical of thf nineties, for 
while essentially modern, owing to the vt'ry height of 
its ^Jitch, it has yet no modernity in the bad sens#,of 
the term. It is in touch with the co^ecrated works 
of the past, bejng rich in memories of thg old Frerfch 
pastellists—Boucher, de la Tour, and their confreres — 
and it persuades to belief that ohc of these came to 
life again in the last decade of the nineteenth century, 
and snatched, in !the course of his transmigration, 
some of the mastery shown in the,, France bf Manet 
and Pissarro. 


Ill 

Sum kty and delicacy are not more proml'ncr.t in the 
painting of t;he nineties than in the period’s literature. 
As regards fiction,hitherto*Engiisli Voyelists had treated 
chiefly of the visible, and seem to have regarded the 
stating of action and event as the all-important part of 
story-teiling. Neither Scott, l 3 icken.s, nor Thaqjceray 
dealt at all with the inner lives of th«ur characters, 
while c tc?4ison’s tales attract by virtue of. dramatic 
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situates and precisioh of style; but now, in *thS 
nineties, there arose 'novelists who handled thoughts 
lather than de$is, and who described t what their 
dramatis persittq felt, not just what they said oj 4>d. 
This is instarftec^y Mr. Street’s Episodes, and better 
still by frackanjhorpe’s strongest stories, a finicxai^ple 
being BattRttore and Shuttlecock, in which tly: gradual 
development of a passio n is so well laid bare, is 
remarkable aggiiV inGuorge Egerton, for shc-*alikc 
yi 'Discords apd Keynotes —analyses a wopian’s mind^ts 
few have*ever done; while it is prc-cminSntly notable 
in Mr. Moore, whd frequentfy transmutes to *paper 
the most illusive and mysterious sensations and im¬ 
pressions, fnd who, in Evelyn Innef, gives glimpses of 
his heroine’s very foul. Nor docs Mr. Moore mani¬ 
fest a gift foi'dclicacy^only in his novels, for the same* 
merit is frequentlyTound in his critical work, and the 
following fflom Modern PaiiHhtg will serve well as 
ilfustration: 

“ Rembrandt yold all that a gtftrien ray falling through a 
darkened room awakeny#% visionary brain; Corot to)4 aid that 
the grey light of imJfnmg and evening whispers in thcapensive 
mind of the clcgiacyioet.” 

JJuX the nineties can claim a morg delicate e^ayist 
than Mr. M<*>re, jnd^that is Mr. Symons. In his 
various essays on Cities he shows Jiimsclf IsfenTxydive 
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to that mysterious thing, the different souls aqj. atmo¬ 
spheres of different places; and this he handles to 
perfection,/sometimes making the very spirit of the 
spot live on his paper. A kindred onality is omni¬ 
present in. his,artistic criticism, anaa fme example is 
thk.: 


“The secret of things which is ju.t beyond the most subtle 
words, the secret of the expressive^lences, has always Gfccn 
deares-to Maeterlinck than to most people | 1{ jnd, in his plays, 
he. has elaborated an art of sensitive, taciturn, and at the seme 
time highly ornamental simplicity, which has ccfaie reafer than 
any other art to being the voice of si'ence.” 

Masterly as a piece of criticism, the^above yet holds 
far more than mete literary qualities; for i f .is a bit of 
life, and the inner feeling of life.^ And ii' was with 
a double end in view that it was chosen to exemplify 
the* great critic’s delicacy, for, while true of Maeter¬ 
linck, the words alsp app'y to, and very ably illuminate, 
some of the best English poetry of the nineties. Turn, 
fo; instance, to Davidson. 'Nearly failing wholly be- 
‘ caurs the writing of vc.se came to him, too easily, he 
was ye‘ frequently a conqufcro. - in this matter of 
delicacy, and many examples come ‘readily to mind, 
this from Fleet Street Eclogues being ofte: 

“F’-Wthe muted trerd of the feet, 

And the slackening wheels, I kvow 
The air is hung with snow, 

1 And carpeted the street.” 
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HoW^amazingly well the scnSe of a snowf winter^ 
day—felt but nofseen by the desiribing person, who 
indooi*—is tlysre conveyed! how surety the subtle 
impression i*evoked! Mayhap the lines halt §nd 
stumble, yetf b^Vio gneans is this always true of 
Davidson, for often he expresses a delicate an'(f mys^ri- 
ous feeling hi a style which is free and flowing. Here 
is gije of his conquests* in this field, and it is as'finc 
a thing as the jyapties ]tyoduccd, perfectly cmbqdying 
as It does onp of those supreme momen^ which coflie 

too seldtfm in life, bu^ which are the soui of poetry: 

• • 

“ I cannot write, I cannot think; 

’Til hjif delight and half distrcy : 

Mp memory itumblci on the brink 
SOf lome unfathomed happiness— 


Of sogie ol/happines^divine. 

What hauating scent, what haunting note, 
What a«rd, or what melodious line, 

Sends my heart throbbmg to fhy throat i” 


Turnipgjrom Davidsoft to Mr. Binyon, one finds 
in him also this virtually indescribable merit, a*4 Ris 
skill may be instancsdtby the following froi^ London 

Visicns: 

• 

“ Come, let us forth, and wander the rich, the murmuring night I 
The sh^ blue dusk of sdbimer trembles above the sipeet.” 


Now there a up few tmngs in life moia subtle than 
a sifmmerfp night, few things at once so thrilling and 



mysterious; yet th^se lines give vyice to this? give 
adequate voice. What, then, is the secret of the 
poert sucecfls? It would seem^-so far as the secjetl 
of poetry may ever be told—to lignin this: those 
words, “ murmuring ” and “ ti'embies,’*are redolent 
of /sum (net’s night, and it is because the posit apfly 
uses^hesef instead of stating pajticulars, that the mys¬ 
tery itself is made to live and, loathe in his pd6m- 
To put it otherwise, he employs a *p«*ies of impres¬ 
sionism in wetderaft; for, avoiding elaborate detail, 
he reproduces only tip: outstanding features in his 
subject. And herein Mr. Binyon is typical of his 
movement, for it£ jaoets proclaimed thltt, would poetry 
express the delicacies of life, it must do so ( by evoca- 
fion, not by definite naming Thiy said that, owing 
to the limitations of language as a ijnode of expression, 
poetry should hint rather than tell; atviihey declared 
that words, if skilfully used, are capable of de£f;in¬ 
significance and potency *han their mere surface 
mf.ani.ig, and may become symbols which'wifi appeil 
to the soul through the senses.^^ 

Goctf as they are, Mr. Binyon a .id Davidson ^are 
not<7ihe poets chiefly entitling the, nineties to Be 
praised ( for subtlety; for haying more emotional 
capacity than theqformcr writer, being endowed with 
more pntiral^faculty than the latter, -and having a 
more weighty personality than either of the twain, 
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Mr. S^naons is py-epnnently the,subtle and deli?ate 
poet ®f his movement and period, if not the most 
lUbjle and delicate English poet since the Renais&nce . 
of Wonder.* ]Je was among those preaching the 
theory just nttcc? and he did not theorise in vain; 
{of in his second and third books of ver^e, BilhouSttes 
jini London*Nights, hg frequently accomp*ishes # the 
preservation in poetjK.o£ some tiny yet delicate aspect 
of town or cotftffy, and does so with as sure success 
as_^ve» attended Monet, or any other great impres¬ 
sionist painter. Listefl to thiy 

“ The series quieted beneath 
• The after-sunset flush, 

Yh|t leaves upon the heaped grey clouds 
Tjie gr/pe'%faig^jjurple blush. 

Pale^from’a little apace in heaven 
Of delicate ivory, 

The sickle-moon and one gold star 
Look down upofl the sea.” 

That is notiling, aiy\yet,it is everything^ fpr a 
moment of faiody sensitive colour—a momeit the 
poet has seen a«d lived through—is alive on *thc 
page, and rises clearly,before the mind’s-eye.of the 
reader. 

Ejpsidgs beiflg able to preserve the sdftgst^railest 
tint^ of nSture, Mr. Symons is capable $ has Ikbr. 
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well said of Wordsworth) “of realising, and (j> lvey- 
ing to the consciousness of the reader, abstract and 
elementary ^impressions—silence, dafkness,'.absolute 
moMoolessness.’’ Read for example this nocturne, 
which is fyll qf a real feeling of nigfit: t. 

* Night, and the silence of the night/ 

In Venice; far away, i- song ; 

As if the lyric water 

Itself a serenade; - 

A} if the water’s silence were a sogg 

Sent up into the nighty 

Night, a more perfect day, 

A day of shadows luminous, ' . 

Water ind sky at one, at one with uf; 

As if the very peace of night, r 

The older peace th-e he,iven or light, 

Came down into the day.” 

Mr. Symons has writtdh many poems Js subtle*^ 
that, and in his hands tl\p mysterious becomes a 
ceitaijty; for he can embody in verse, fioNjust an 
aspeict of nature, but efen its effect up#n his heart. 
AutumigTwilight: Grey and G«(Alenijld aiqply prove 
this, statement: 

‘‘The long September evciflng dies 
Iiynilt along the fieVj and lfnes ; 

Qnly a few faint stars surprise 

'^The lingrying twilight as it wanes. 





Night crecpi aCross the darkening vale 
On till hdtizon tree by trte 
Fades iyto shadowy skies as pale 
£s ifloonli|ht on a shadowy sea. 

Ant, cfb'tln th* mist-enfolded lanes, 

Grown pensive now with evening, 

S*e, lingering as the twilight wanes,* 

Lover with^over wandering." 

Now thSt if,nJorc than a sound piece of landscape 
pa’ntipg, foj in that poem is crystalisc^l the hearf of 
the scene described, while at the same flme is adum¬ 
brated the mood ’which scene and circumstances 
evoked in the writer. It is like a hit of Corot, or— 
to find fof it a brother in literature—it is a triumph 
in the same field, as that essayed and conquered in 
Collins’ Oal to Evehing ,*^i work which Swinburne 
has justly copjpared to Corot’s many renderings of 
£»nsive, twilit scenes. 

‘ But Mr. Symons’ aflyiity to Corot, Wordsworth 
.ind Collin'S does not constitute the only link b-jtwgen 
this poet of the nineties and*the men of t the Renais¬ 
sance of, Womjp.f' ‘*1 am formed,” write$*£flelley, 
‘•if for ariythipg not in common with the hqjd of 
mankim}, to apprehend minute and remote distinc¬ 
tion-,of feeling”,; anclthe same might have le$ n said 
of himself by the, author of SilAoue'ib/ zni London 
Nights’ for, even when he is pqrely suj^ective 4 '"'cn 



When hd* leaves the visible World behind hijp, he 
still proves himself' blest with m'aste'ry over mystery, 
and faculty ( for resolving the delicatefjnto words. Ia 
thaj superhuman task, the expression *>f emotions 
summoned by music, he has trium^JfiecS as have few 
othjff Englishmen j while ever and anon, throughcut 
his work, there spring into life faint sensations, hues 
of nilnd, which have visited the poet for but a second. 
Here a good example: 

“"What’s this delicate pain, 

Twilight-coloured and erey? 

Odour-like through my brain 
Stolls a shadowy pain," 

And here is another; 

“Tremulous voice that cries to me out of the shade, 

The voice of my heart is crying in you,” 

Both of these register well-known but indefinable 
m<jod|, and—passing to technical consideration ol 
these, and ot„her poems ay the same hand—one notes 
that their cadences are usually '•’gore hidden than 
obvjgus, stealing upon the ear unawares, and beirg 
additionally exquisite because thus surprising. The 
same ollation may reasonabl^fee offered to most cf 
Mr. Symons^ ellows, for subtlety of technique is as 
common lr the characteristic poetry of tl}e nineties 
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as i^ubtfety of aStual message; and one* find^, in 
numerous singefl of the movenfcnt, many cadences 
jso delicate tha* they arc nearly indiscrerniblj, but 
which are y*t just as genuine, just as musical, as any 
in the flowing qloqpence of Alalanta or ’fristram. 
Xhis is particularly notable in Do&sori ^and ^flrs. 
Marriott Watson, and rise following from the latter 
will evince the justice of this praise: 

“They are mysrifj the meadows now, and the whispering, 
sigtyng 

SonJ of the scythe bjeathes sweet on min® idle ear— 

Songs of old Summers dead, andof this one dying— 

Roses on roses fallen, and year on year,” 


IV 

That the art of the nineties should have been remark¬ 
able for its delicacy was pe$hap^ inevitable, and the 
Element was, possibly, the natural outcome of that 
^nannqp of genus whiclf the decade chiefly produced. 
»The sixties^ begot a generrjion who wrote vol^min-» 
ously, or painted^. h»ge canvases; buf th*) rsneties 
birth/o fnee who made unique, small,'beautiful 
things, a racd who are therefore best described as 
•jsmall g*iants. Davicftpn called his period \he age of 
Bovril, and his word* Ire apt; for w'th a few* excep¬ 
tions the masterpi*eces of the nineties arb*trHy yet full 
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of strength, their seeming fragility being thr. of 
' tempered steel. Nor does the smallness of these 
works-throWf discredit on the age wlfjch mads them, 
for the,, great artist is not necessarily thfe fecund or 
the. voluminous but is rather f he #ho;* assiduously 
cultivating,his gift in one direction, reaches perfection 
therein. Jjjfow this is just ^here the nineties were 
successful, and countless witnesses came readily *o 
mind. L>Take one of the diminutive'water-colours of 
ChSrles Conder Is it not just as perfect an artistic 
victory as any‘‘one of the big canvases of Watts ? Or 
look at Mr. Housman’s best drawings, or Mr. Shan¬ 
non’s best lithographs. Wherein are<*hese less com¬ 
plete and triumphant, in their own line of action, 
than any pictures by Rossetti or Burne-Jones ? 
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Further TVaks, 


I V Life was the watchword of the nvn. of 
the njhetits, freedom was tfie potto pn 
thlir banner, and heroically they fought* for ,>his 
,ideal. It has been shown that they handed topics 
which the artists pf tlje preceding age considered 
inartistic, ffutyjhV.' was>only a section of their cam- 
»p&ign > for they held that even such farts of life as 
are ugly in themselve. are fit subjects *for art, and, 
acting on this theory, they inclined to insist on the 
sad side of things. Asserting the 'artist’s right to 
make supji work as pleases him, and to expr^ his 
emotions and personality at all costs, many of them 
declared that’ the laws governing ordinary existence 
do not apply, to aesthetics, while Davklson boldly 
ift^ore that fear of speaking ffeely’had “ cramped the 
literature of England for,a century.” 

} Assui’edlj' the young men were right in hjlding 
these tenets, for a book or picture is good, or bad', 1 not 
mojal or, immprai, and it is insolent for trivial 
tning like lhorjlity—a mere co ivention, varying ’ in 
different ages and l^nds—to attempt interference 
tfijhaa force whose bases are “tbs same yesterday, 
to-day, and fer evet.” These facts, ho over t| are not 
palatable Jto the multitude, and consjquentlj^jhe 
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British Bull, who hud seen few fid,.rags since *Poems 
and Ballads and The House of Life, v$s lashed into a 
irenz^. took to himself one'of Ifis geri<Jdicalfits 
of virtue—one of those fits in which, as Macaulay 
says, he shows»his silliest aspect; ind sb the old lie 
waslexhuftset} and proclaimed, the lie Vrhich says that 
aesthetics Should not exist fop their own sake, that, 
their proper function is to 'jnprave mankind, and 
thjt a 'work of art can never bb goocf site when made 
with a high mriral aim. Mr. Moore was persecuted 
hotly, and his work' refused by the circulating 
libraries. Crackanthorpe was called by every ugly 
name, while of George Egerton the Phil Mall Gazette 
said '.Pat she wrote with “the least amount °f literary 
.skill, and in the worst literary taste.” Mr. Symons’ 
Silhouettes was described as unwholesome because it 
exhaled, so said an ingenious reviewer, ‘a faint smell 
of patchouli”; while his London Nights was greeted, as 
the poet himself tells, “ with a singular unanimity of 
abuse. ’ But Beardsley in particular, was made the 
scapegoat, for he was vulgarly supposed to have given 
pictorid expression to views and ser/.imettis utterly 
corrupt. Drink and drugs, said hi- enemies, were 
stamped, on all he did, and ir like tenor they spoke 
of mUch by his fellows. 

How.liri. Beardsley’s critics knew of his misfor¬ 
tune-, and Si the bravery wherewith he faced them! 
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And* in blaming what they called an ungodly taste 
for terrors, thejl seem to have forgotten that this was 
"nc^depaftuij, Wit figeres greatly in the Elizabethan* 
drama, and what is more apposite at present, hi \he 
Renaissance ftf Winder. Witness the gfuesome vjsitm 
in Tanf o'planter, the awful realism of Grahbe, und 
the crime and martyrdom which are prSminqfit in 
nffich of S^ellej.* A**d drugs too—these were not 
aljsent from movement, but found a vicfiny in 
GolerMge, Snd a high-priest in De Qufrijey. 

The analogy is interesting* yet it is scarcely neces¬ 
sary, in defending the men of the nineties in this 
particular to Site illustrious presents for their so- 
called si*s. It is quite true that much of thcirVirt is 
morbid and # unlftalt^y,^>ut then, morbidity and unr 
healthiness chancy to be inalienable from life. The 
young men dftnk of this worjdI*>g»ll ajjdWormwood, 
ind they wrote and drew accordingly, seeking, on the 
one hapdj to embody* beautifully the few happy 
foments they knew, and, gn the other, to tj^-ess 
the agonies they expe»encsd. And hertin jhejf were 
acting rightjy^for it is the mysterious provinie of art 
to distil bcauty*from sorrow, anfl the finest harnftnies 
in poetfy, painting, «nd music spring usujjly from 
discards in the Rcart. 

JThis last, ftove'all things, was what tlww«wn of the 
nineties fccoroplishcd, and hereifl lies thirinost nawked 
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of all the diffcrences.between thci.r output and thJlt of 
the sixties. Swinburne was ever a £heerful singer; 
Tennyson afid Watts found peace in religion ;*Morrjs, * 
according to one who knew him, was “ tie happiest 
of-the poetswhile Rossetti, though *his life was 
certmnly'sad, sang much of the joy of )ove.. But not 
so thg workers of the subsequent age, for these sang 
rather of the pity of love, whi'e a note of weltschmeK, 
is contained in nearly all they did &elV Studies in 
Death is the portentous name of a book bj» on| «f the a 
lesser lights of the movement,Cpunt Stenbock; in 
Women's Tragedies (another significant title) Lowry 
writes with a seertting terror of the irol? hand of fate; 
sadness is omnipresent in the novels of thf Misses 
Fjndlater; while in A Childthe Age Adams dwells 
long and fondly on death. Like thfir progenitors of 
the Renaissance of fonder, the men c£ the nineties 
were at war with the facts of life; yet they wrote witjy 
a blacker despair than ever did Keats or Shelley, for 
ta sffim* of hope was afloat in the early days 'of the? 
nineteenth cintury, but not so ( in its closing decade. 
A wave»f gloom seems to have swept through $e 
land4n these ten year'#, and it laid its Salons on some 
who hafijiithcrto been gay; for # even Mr. Gaahame, 
in his immortal sketches of childhood;'showed himsalt 
deeply c qr’^A s of the pathetic side Of his {beige, 
whi^even Mr. Harland, at this time, turned from 
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the Bright to the satj side of life* and began to \?rke 
stores tinged wi|li pathos. But his tales were cheerful 
tompardd to those of George Egerton abd Cratkan-. 
thorpe, botfi of whom steeped their works in inky 
blackness, wllle ntJtrer did Harland writc^with that deep 
sense fv human suffering which is Mr. hJo*rc’s*,and 
which begot so imperishable a crop. In al# literature, 
isphere a more s^ijj pathetic study of the humblest and 
saddest waftsitjUlife than Esther Waters? a vnark of 
jsrkiclnij may be truly said that it is nctf like life, it is 
••life. 

The secret of success in aisthetics is something 
which will ndt%r be exactly told, *yct one thing is 
certain-^hat the artist who would enter his kii%dom 
must suffer cruelly, n^utt be hyper-sensitive, and be 
cursed with an abnormal iJculty for emotion. Such 
was the fate o£ the moving spirij^jjf the nineties, and 
• l^nce they produced so mucnvUal work. Knowing 
and seeing suffering, and fighting for free expression, 
they nflTde*an art which held, far more human »t(*cst, 
than that ofthc preceding age, an art which joU deal 
nejrer the heyt of things than ever did tha* of the 
Sixties. Tate this passage by Mrs. Marriott Wason, 
one of. many she jjjs written which are equally 
ptectous: 
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“ Fair ghost of Youth—from your sea-fragrant orchard-clbses 
Called by the voice of the acythe as it sjphs and swings— 
TeK to me c.ow aa you toaa me your phantom roses. 

What was the dream you dreamed through (hose vagrdht 
Springs ? , 

What that forgotten air when the heart went Tnaying f 
nWhatT-w^i the perfume blowing afar, anear?" 

That contains, does it not ? the v*.r,y marrow of our 
beigg.' It makes an instant demand bn elemental 
* emotions, aqd so too do these haunting lanes by 
Lowry: 


“Stars shine softly down in the West, 

And your lost youth comes to find you." 


Or take, as another example, the following by David* 
son: 

“Tears that are happy as laughter. 

Sighs that are sweeter than songs, 

Memories dearjjj than hope." 

Written-as they are with slight poetic csifjtj, these lines 
may not be art in the sense that AtalaAta is, yet they 
arc something else: they are,.life itself! No one 
could lead them without a trilling of his soul, ami 
justly msp,,*, 1 !* like be said of many, many things by 
Mr.ifymons-'/i As when he writes: 
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"Asa jtrfijme doth remaij 
In tye folds where it hath lain, 

So the thought of you, remaining 
Deeply folded in my brain, 

Will not le^ve me : all things leave me: 

Vou rcinain.” 

Or again. 

“It secpas to me that very 1 ng ago, 

/h^rrys a shining and diviuTng sea, 

, I dreamed of love, and the eternal woe, 

And that desire which is eternity.' 

Truly that verse—deep and mysterious as anything 
in Shelley hilhself—gives voice tg the very mystery 
of life, *o the very heart-beats. And yet, ill this 
matter of hjimaft inr/uvgt, the rosa roiarum of all the 
nineties is another poet, and the palm must go to 
Ernest DowsSti. 

. It is strange how little justice has been given to 
this singer. Encyclopedists heed him not, while the 
' Atherueum , writing of him ^luring his lifctimt^ ?aid 
that he “cribs from* Swjnburne, dcclsrc^ tl^t his 
j>o«ms ‘•ar^artificial, and there is from banning 
to end no ncw*idca,” and concTuded: “ Mr. Dr^son 
knows ihe language fairly well if only he lyd some¬ 
th to say.” This csiUcism is suplfcrficial and Stupid, 
fog in general tone Dowson is far from"’: V : ?.;to Swin¬ 
burne, aftd his likeness to him Hes onljj in a tasx* on 



the'younger poet’s jart for doubly rhymes, an# for 
the use of a long line. And as to t^e poet haying 
jno rftw id&, that is a merit;,for poety, ft Keats 
writes? “ should surprise by a fine excess, and not ty 
singularity.; it should strike ttfe reader ft a wording 
of l$s ot/T\,highest thoughts, and appear almost It 
remembrarwe.” Now that, exactly, is what Dowson’s 
best poems do. They are alw^y. neural, being some¬ 
times like laughter, more often likeitavs. And far 
from having nothing to say, the poet had everything. 
to say; for he sang again and ag«in the song of pure 
human feeling, sang it with a beauty which makes 
him worthy to bo called the Chopin’af poetry, and 
sang i. with a passion so obviously genuine .that he 
rpay justly be named the Burn^ of the nineties. 

One would fain have the joy of quoting a gem 
from Dowscn, vet jr js hard to select avhere nearly 
all is so good. Now one inclines to give that sweet 
andante, ‘The Moon-Maided's. Song, which evoked so 
rare a drawing from Beardsley; now <one is tempted 
to quote Cynwa or Love*t Aftermath, or the superb 
lmpenitc tin Ultima. Yet haply even ^hat is, not $e 
poet! best, and perhaps—in search of ,y full close to 
this tribute to an art full of sgdness and pa c sionate 
human interest—nothing mor^tting could be fcuqp 
than this^^’e verse from Amantium Ira.': 
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<r When this, oflr rote, it faded, 

And®theA, our days, are'done, 

In larws profoundly shaded 
0 FiUm tempest and from sun: 

Ah, once more come together, 

(Shall (ge forgive the past, 

And^safe from worldly weather 
Possess our souls at last?" 

Wftat does i^meajj*? askwifimeonc. What is meant, 
on$ can only‘fejsly, bf La Snupirs or the Mofolight 
Sonata!* # In»these, as in Dowson’s versa, # an intense 
"moment has been fu^edt into a(l, and what more can 
"any man ask I 
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The Question of Influence. 

i 


W HENCE came the movement oPthe nineties, 
and what begot those ehjmenjs wherein this 
period jllffers from its predecessor ? 

*Thea$k tic revival of the middle-ages sprang from 
a sdilden spreading of light, which resulted in hatred: 
of prejudices and conventions; wRne # the Renaissance 
of Wonder rose from the omipresence, in eighteenth 
century Eiirope, of that nature of philosophy which 
culminated in the French Resolution. Naturally 
one surmises, therefore, that the .upheaval of the 
nineties was largely due to the marked increase, during 
the eighties, of agnosticism—an increase''in whose 
wake there lurked perford5*a ; desire for freedom in 
art. It was inevitable, moreover,’that a wave of sad- 
ness should foi l o’w die death of the old faith, and in 
Davidson, if not in others, the pessimistic tone Ar- 
t^nlg sprang partly from this cause; to-which may 
alscf be attributed, perhaps, the renewal in England 
of tllaj childlike spirit of* worftler which is one of the 
bases of good art, aqd which is so retWkable in the 
output of the nineties. 

Thi#-topic ojf source n* fascinating, yet very 
shadowy. Jj? too is the question of the purely artistic 
influence^fraceable jn the movement, and jt therefore 
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behores, inSiandling this theme, to tread with gitat 
caution. In panting, more particularly than in 
literaturi, identities of manner are apt *to prote a 
will-o’-the-^isp to the influence-hunter; for .thgse 
things may h| onlj^coificidcnce, or onlyjthe outcome, 
indifferent ague and places, of the univysqj trtths 
underlying art. And, inasmuch as the'^prin^s of 
ae^hetic creation are ofte of the world’s great mysteries, 
it is difficult J9*|ympajhise with those writcr% who, 
confidently .and precisely, state where # this or tTiat 
.^rtist chiefly derived his inspiration—an let resembl¬ 
ing that of the philosopher of Gotham, when, eager 
to discover the.hasis of life, he put » body through a 
mincing Jiachine. 

But, granting, that dogmatism were foolish in 
treating a tHfeme like tfte present, it is yet the case' 
that, scrutinisjgg Urt on the Continent from about 
1840 onwards, one sees variouf "activities which almost 
certainly influenced thc.yeung Englishmen working 
a^out 1^99. Oge of these activities is Wagner* wfco, 
busy from ^45 till 1883, dJsurcdly pa^ed the*way 
for revolution in aesthetics ;*and one may jusflijdbuple 
with his nanfifthat of his great contemporary, I^cn, 
for what writer of the nineteenth century was more 
at»wjr with social conventions, was jnore in -i&yp with 
fearless laying bare ot* personality! The chief in- 
flulnces, however, were French, qpd herein lies partly 
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Afi key to the enigma—the 'difference Between the 
sixties-and the nineties—for the fa A-is that compara¬ 
tively little* French influence is visible in tfce art of 
th$ Swinburne period. Tennyson an<f Browntng, 
Millais a t nd JVatts, were all Aorpughty Saxon, while 
M&riswg an avowed disciple of Chaucer. f As Mr. 
Joseph Pennell has observed, a debt to Mcnzcl and 
other Germans is distinct irjJRhssetti’s early pictures; 
while* that artist—both in poetry 11 anJ painting— 
sliowed hin^elf influenced by his Italian heritage. 
Now Rossetti is acknowledged to have been a va$t. 
inspiration to Burne-Jones—wKo further imbibed, 
from Greek sources—while as for Swinburne, he also 
at tP: outset was affected by the poet of The House of 
Life. Moreover Swinburne owed much to the Eliza¬ 
bethan and Hellenic driim 5 s*,'and—demoted though 
he was to Hugo and other Frenchman—with a few 
exceptions his' own wdrk really has little in common 
with the poetry of France 1 . How different was Ae 
state ,f affairs in the nineties! for, amoifg ’activities 
acting on the period’s a¥t, the^ most dire 'tly traceable 
is the L group of French' 1 painters clustering round 
Ma-'et, Degas, Monet and Renoir. t 
Not officially recognised at the Luxembourg till 
the end l of the nineteenth century, this group wtfe 
active fr^m the early sixties' onward^ founding in 
i86z the Salon des Refuses, and thenccfcnh being 
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engaj^d in hghting for the frank expression of in€£ 
vidu^Jity, and in* asserting that every form of life, 
however* ugly ip itself, is fit subject-maAcr for*art. 
To*these men must be credited the rise of impreyioji- 
ism in Engljfh p\ntiAg, while the actual term also 


caftie frqjn them, being originated by Morjet^ianaing 
an early picture An Impression , and by Maljpt stating, 
in* the catalogue of his .exhibition in 1867, "that 
his object o£ ^“rendering his impre^ion.” 

fut tfye coterie were influential in other ways,1for 
.rjiey all *held that landscape-painting mu!t be based 
« 3 h strenuous study of nature; while two of them, 


Basticn and Bwticn-Lepage, were *thc founders of 
plein air fainting—that is, paintiftg out-of-doosjs in 
an out-of-doors \<ty of tone—from which rose the 
attempt to reSlistically ihftdar bright sunlit scenes. It" 
is further intfjestmg to note that, in \ very fine 
canvas, Renoir depicts a girl siftingin’a sunlit garden. 
Is it extravagant to say ^h*t this may have inspired 
the Guthrffc pictures elsewhere referred to ? 

This question does not adiftit of a direct reply,*but, 
in considering these Frencfimen, there is orifejitipor- 
ftmt thing iPAigh may be stated fairly directly, jnd 


this concerns the inspiration to which they, in their 
tuifnp were indabted. Jhe group, claimed,* §s M. 
Bdnddite tellj in his life of Manet, “ to > have gone 
back to ’’.He principles of the greatest artists”; and 
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thdy were justified in so claiming, for they ,had much 
in common with Rembrandt and Velasquez, wfyjle it 
is u&iversaKy allowed that, if any one man t may be 
naped as founding their ideals, it is John Constable. 
From the beginning of his daregf thajt artist won 
adnUratjpn ( .in France, and this found its culmination 
in Monctf.Who once said that, had he never seen a 
Constable, in all likelihood J^uThimsclf would nev^r 
have pjinted. Now this has a speciaf jigpiticance here, 
for it adds one more link to the chain binding the, 
young Englishmen of the nineties to the Renaissance 
of Wonder. 

Another influence easily traceable in English 
painting of the nineties is that of old Japajj. This 
is marked in Mr. Hornel, who in ,,1892 visited the 
Orient, along with Mr. Henry; and it is difficult to 
believe that; Beardsley—though he iv^aid to have 
resented the charge of 1 'Japanese inspiration—did not 
at some time study Utamaro, for the twain are 
strongly akin in this: that frequently, they blend im¬ 
pressionism apd detail, employing an elliptical style for 
the oih^ifhding parts of a 'drawing, but using model¬ 
ling. and decoration in the rest of it c Herein may¬ 
be only a coincidence, yet Beardsley’s likened to the 
Greek, ifcae-paintqrs probacy* sprang from direct 
emulation, for the artist knew' the British Museum 
treasures well; and the theory of such a deba,becomes 
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the tffore tpnable wh^en it is recalled that, in one b( 
his lexers, Beardsley asks for a book on Claude,-from 
vkhom ha hopes) so he writes,“to pilfer*ships fnd 
sea-shores.” References of this nature arc fairly 
common in bis correspondence, and at qpe place he 
taflcs of gping to study the print departmr/it,at 2hc 
Louvre—a visit which, if it was carried out^may have 
begotten his similarity*to certain whimsical decorative 
panels by W*t;aau, known nowadays only by engrav¬ 
ings. Whatever the cause of it, there # are obvious 
memories of Watteau in Beardsley; and the same is 
TSry true of Conder, who would seem also to have 
emulated Bartoloizi. 

Mayhay the English writers of* the ninctiestfelt 
the influence of the French impressionists, indirectly 
imbibing it owinjr to it! dmniprcsence in English 
painting of the, time. Be this as it may, in literature 
’.the movement certainly owca’mudh to France, and 
an author who comes quickly to mind in this relation 
i„- Malltirm’e; fo 1 he was father of the sym'jol'st 
doctrine mentioned earlier, while he ever held ihat 
poetry should avoid detail, and that to nann is to 
afestroy, to suggest is to create. Mendds and Gau‘\er 
are other Frenchmen who would seem to have 
affefUd the movement, while a further aud more 
potent ^influence was Baudelaire. He, tp bandy a 
truism, w .s absolutely unconventional in choice, of 
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Objects, °while he evinced a e delicacy little known 
before his day; and it is therefore reasonable to say 
that he acfed on Mr. Symons, the theory appearing 
still more tenable when it is recalled tha£ among'the 
latter’s works, is a fine translation, of Ptfits Pomes tn 
Pr<n. And to take a larger view of the matter, 
Bahdelairf’i morbidity, and the whole tone of his 
writings, have no more marked parallel than in tjie 
typical young English writerspf theTiinDties. 

But as powerful an inspiration as any pf the afore¬ 
said was Verlaine. With his achievement Mr? Symoi\3 
has dearly much in common, add, while this simiw 
larity does not prove that the Englishman strove to 
follow the Frenclf lyrist, the theory is yet?sane, for 
it is, supported by biographical fasts. Mr. Symons 
had Verlaine as his gucst-dui^ng the latter's visit to 
England in 1894, while he inscribed, his third book 
of verse to the" Frenchman. Further, he was the 
first (with the exception ef an essay by Mr. Moore) 
to,write in England of Verlaine and his*wwk—an 
act 8f homage duly returned by the French poet, 
who tvfdJfc, in the Revue'Enc'jclopyedique, ope of the 
best tributes offered to Mr. Symons’ owft poetry. 

Passing to prose fiction, one sees a deal of French 
influence* here also. For Csackanthprpe was frjnWy 
a disciple of Maupassant/ while Mr. Moore, in his 
early work, showed himself imbued with .Flaube'rt’s 
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ideas^and ’has told", in* his Confessions, that originally 
he strove to folloW Zola. But Mr. Moon’s achigve- 
.nent is e far ahjad of‘the French realist’s, and the 
foriiler, though largely french in outlook, really owed 
no more to ^Franqc than to Russia. * During the 
nineties he gradually shed Zola’s influence?^n3 began 
to write with a delicacy unknown to tht author. 
N(j,w Mr. M#ore has -repeatedly written with enthu¬ 
siasm of Turgpifteff, and it was, on6 cannot but 
thidk, ljis stqdy of this most subtle of nefroiists which 
bjought llbout the change in his own work. 

II 

• I 

Chiefly foreign aj were most of the causes affecting 
the movement, this yet owed something to Britain. 
The elder ampp*g the moving spirits naturally acted 
, on the younger, and a salient activity in this relation 
was Mr. Prydc, to whose^genius Mr. Nicholson—his 
occasional eollabojator— certainly owed much, .w ako 
did Mr. Gordon Craig. In Mr. Fergusop the sdme 
influence js sometimes visible, while even 'Conder 
seems to have jmbibed it slightly, for instance-jn 
Souvenir de Paris. As to where Mr. Prydc himself 
leaiflt-.his highly original.style, that is one u/f jthose 
questions whiefe it were absurd to answer directly; 
but thinking of his picture Caprice, it is impossible 
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to avoid surmising that he also must be numbered 
amopg thofc indebted to WatteauJ while one may 
note that Piranesi has been suggested as a^ partial 
factor in the Scottish painter’s (making. '* 

Though nit dans le mouvement , Mr. Shaw probably 
inflwenced^the same, partly by his own teaching, and 
partly by £is championing of Ibsen. Wiuic, again, 
publishing his best books during the nineties, slightly 
affecte’d his Juniors of the decade ; v but the work 
begotten of *Jiis force was not characteristic of (he 
movement, and has little merit ;,for what was genuine 
in Wilde was not genuine in his copyists, and th* 
resulf was writings which are fanciful and therefore 
lacking in human Interest. Look at the tales of Mr. 
lc Gallicnne, all of which emanated from admiration 
for Wilde, but all of which are only weak echoes of 
their exquisite model, and hold none of his excellence 
The same is largely trut of two other things springing 
from this source—Davidson’s Baptist Lake and Ehrl 
Lovelier ; for, while both of these are good in parts 
thesfe parts 4 are pure Davidson. The author fails 
signalljfowhen he leans on Wiide’s shoulder, and the 
inijgences from which Davidson really profited were, 
two men of the Renaissance of Wonder—Wordsworth 
and Rpn.a. 

But the a foregoing does not exhaust the list of 
native forces acting on the movement, for t^is,* strange 
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to s|y, owdd a valtiablfc debt to that v^ry'period; *f 
British art from^wHlch it secedfid. In briefly re- 
wiewflng^ the mid-Victorian period, th4 nameg of 
Whistler, Pater andi Mr. Hardy were purposely 
omitted; for these thtee, though at work during the 
siicties, or even f earlier, all proved themselves ajjove 
the age,1fhd were never tinged by its faili^s? Whis¬ 
tler, for instance, accepted the modern worl#, and 
found his stbjw.'B in^flose things which his great 
contemporaries thought inartistic; while, to*takc a 
more «fin*te view gf his influence, if was he who 
first revealed the*beauty of towns by night, thus 
heralding a ng|p touched with special fondness by 
many y«ung artists of the movement. An^ his 
teaching did not end here, for there is, in the collec¬ 
tion of Mr. Cowan of»Westerlca, near Edinburgh, a 
Whistler canvas Searing a strong resemblance to the 
typical Ffites {yalantes of C»nder< * and,’when it is 
aflded that this picture formerly belonged to the latter 
^rtist, ihe conclusion that he was indebted to the great 
mid-Victorian is simply inevitable. To take aVothcr 
personal example, on 8 may speak with eqwal vonfid- 
ence of Whistler’s influence gn Sir JamesTjuthrie, 
for, not to mention more recondite cases, in* his 
pkyire*of Miss Jeanie Martin the Scottish painter has 
pdsed his sitter precisely a la M"is*s Alexander, while 
ajj&in,*^ the Guthrie portrait of Mrs? Maclehose, 
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tkqre ar# djltinct recollections 6f Whittier’s Jlke- 
ness of his mothef. The teadhin^ thus* imbibed, 
however, W[.s in every way beneficial^ for Sir Jhrnes 
had strength to learn without being overmastered »by 
hi# learning, and becoming a Satellite. He did but 
assimilate thc’master that he might express his own 
outlook "th^, more beautifully, and the samer's true of 
those who learnt from Pater, who was clearly one of 
those who incited the young" writeivf • djlicacy. 

Thdrc werfe great prosemen before Pater—Sir 
Thomas Brov.ne, Addison, Lamb—but their achieve- 

il ». 

ment was rather different from hL ; for, while they, 
wrote with a sense for beauty of word„and phrase, and 
produced much which could not be paraphrased 
without injury to the meaning, they dealt feut little 
in fine shades. But Pater, though not akvays precise, 
and though sometimes lacking rhythm, forged for 
himself—thanks 'tq his. tremendous seriousness, his 
fund of patience, and his gpod fortune in making lfo 
money by his writings—a style unique in its capacity, 
for'expressing every nuai.ee. He di5 in t prose what 
had st-arcwly "been done therein before—save occa¬ 
sionally by one of hi^ masters, De Quiftcey—and* as, 
the Expression of subtleties was one of tile predominant 
aims of th,e nineties, he perforce found disciple! anjrag 
the young men of'the time. Hence largely, withbUt 
doubt, the siiblety in the critical prose ot Mr. Symbhs, 
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on whom, «more yia» on any on« else, ^iere fell the 
mantle of Pater. The two essayists stantj unrivalled 
in ^bilitf fctf retreating in criticism the actual taste , 
left on the palate by a\work of art, and the assump¬ 
tion of discijteship'on Mr. Symons’ part is supported 
by the fjtf thaf he inscribed his first booWsfwersp to 
Pater, by whose influence its publication*had#bcen 
bitmght aboijt,^nd wticrAviewcd it cordially in The 
Guardian. 

Contgrnifig Mr. Moore, the thcsis.tfcat he too 
strove to follow PgtA is bigtressed by biographical 
cletails. Marius appeared in 1885, and the following 
year Mr.^door? spoke of it, in his (Hmfcssiosis, as “the 
book to %hich I owe the last temple of my soul.” 

“ I knew,” hf said, “ t^t I was awakened a fourth 
time” ; while in % later tribute he told that, through 
Pater’s mastef^tece, “a new influence had*come into 
mf life.” The master was not slow to reciprocate, 
for he yrote to Mr. Moore, thanking him because 
* You s*peak of nfy own work^cry pleasantly” ;\lfile 
at a later 'date he# favourably critidsqj} Modern 
Painting fn The Daily Chronicle, at the safffe time 
"onferring on tts author an unique honour, for%his 
was the# only review Pater ever signed! Here was 
go#? cause for *emulafci<JR, and fht incitement was 
nol lacking iif vital results; for to Pater, jbst as much 
as to TdfgenicfF, may be attributed tjie growth of 
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delicacy in Mr. Moore's work. • Downing *upon the 
' novelist abopt the same time, these influences wakened 
■ in him elements which he owed to hil CcltiS birth; 
and thus he brought forth th/se of his books most 
characteristic of the nineties —VaitfFortune and Evelyn 
fonts. 

Bur apaFt from furthering dejjcacy, and apart from 
cases where emulation is hitlicated «by* facts, Paftr 
cemiifiy had a hand in the movement of the nineties. 

1 For the purifid’s art is full of his philosophy,' while 
there are passages in his^ork which might well have 
directly begotten the ideals of the moving spirits, or 
which suggest—tOctake a different view—that Pater 
numbered prophecy among his gifts, and knew what 
was simmering. Surely he yips prompting the cam¬ 
paign when, in Gaston de Latour, in the chapter 
entitled Modernity , he, wrote thus of the works of 
Ronsard and his fellows: 

“Here w«s a poetry which boldly assumed the bless, the 
worddfthe very trick of contemporary life, and turned them 
into g$td, „Tt took possession gf thejily in one’s'hand, and pro¬ 
jecting it into a visionary distance, shed upon the body of the 
Hoy r the soul of its beauty." 

That foi^ns a peerless comment on English poetry of 
the nineties, and the same is trie of the whole chapter 
from which 1 it is culled—a chapter whicli, it is rppo'itc 
to point out was dearly beloved of Beardsley, who 
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mentions <t in % letter oi 1896.1 And^whether the 
abowc was written with young England {n mind or 
no^ it *is difficult to believe that the seer was* not 
thinking of the comi\g movement when, in Marks, 
hg wrote as Allows: 

“ Life in*modern London even, in the heavy glam of summer, 
it stuff sufficient for th<fc freth imagination of a youth t# build 
hit 1 palace of yCof, and the very tense and enjoyment of an 
experience in wtfcball it itew are but enhancad, like tint flow 
pf summer itself, by the thought of its brevity, giving him some¬ 
thing of a gambler’s zetf in the apprehension, *by dexterous 
att, or diligently appreciative thflight, of the highly coloured 
moments which art to pass away so quickly." 

Or agai» when he wrote: 

“It seemed just then asafche desire of the artist in him-* 
that old longing to pspduce—might be satisfied by the exact and 
literal transcript #f what was then passing around diim, in simple 
prose, arresting the desirable moment as if passed, and prolonging 
its life a little.” 

Mr. Hardy’s’services to ^he movement an less 
transparent *than thorn of .Whistler or'Pater,*yct it 
may rationally be said that the Wessex notfSist had 
a great influence in one respect. Far from the Mad- 
dipj^ Cmwd appeared first in 1874 in The Cornhill 
Magazine, then editedi^Lcslic Stephen; and Scarcely 
had it made fts debut than three readers Vrote to the 
editor, u^brading him for what tffey called an improper 



passage. Alain in. the following a year, when The 

Hand if Etplherta was on the eve of appearing in 

. the same periodical, Stephen wrpte to uis contributor, 

telling him he must not spea r of a lady as amorous, 

but mus( use the word sentimental, «nd adding: 

“ Re'menbcr the country parson’s daughters..' I have 

alway' to^Tcmember them.” Such, then, was the 

persecution the novelist had to endure and such tHe 

criterion by which, in the seventies, tke freedom/)f 

literature w^controlled! But Mr. Hardy fought for* 

truth and liberty, thus^facilitauryg the upheaval 6 i 

the nineties; and one would fain believe that the 

latter, by further r suppressing prudishnbss, in its turn 

madeTor fuller and wider appreciation of Mr. Hardy’s 

own genius. Is it not possi^e, moreover, that the 

delicacy of the new workers widened understanding 

of Whistler*and Pater, and that these tame to their 
» 

full-blown laurels by means of those young mwi 
whom they taught and helped ? 

ill® the fact that th<j men of t/Ic nineties were 1 
akin ip tlys trio, working jn the age exactly preceding 
theirs, dues not weaken the similarity of the former 
to Uose who broke the chains of AugUstanism; and, 
in dealing at the beginning with this shatt< ring, it 
was not carclessl} that pAnynence was given to 
Watteau, nor was it thoughtlessly that his in^uerce 
was so repeatedly mentioned. For the trutn is that, 
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of a]} whotmade Mie 'Renaissance of WonSer, now 
forms so in’terestiifg a*parallel to the late\ movement 
#s h^—the artist who loved the theatre, Mo wa% foi 
a while enamoured of a fair danscuse, La Montague 
by name, and must often have waited at the stage- 
door! 

The analogy, however, does not lie oriljj in these 
'details, nor yet in t|je neglect which Wat tea 3 ex¬ 
perienced fr<flw*the academic dignitaries of his time; 
and the real Tint consists in the artisfs actual <Jut- 
Took, aspirations and achievements, as ctpressed and 
exemplified in numerous o£ his works, ifven his 
well-known pictures form in some ejegree this link, 
for they »we part of their excellence to bein^ the 
outcome of their artist’s favourite saying, “ the treat¬ 
ment of lighp is the soul of painting”—a doctrine 
which, keenly^ sung and followed by the English im¬ 
pressionists, ultimately begot one of their safient ideals. 
Y«Jt it must be borne in mind that Watteau was a 
ipan of .superb versatility* and that these well-lmovyn 
pictures, far £om being hfe dhly style, arc proffiibly 
his least ^personal an8 intimate expressions^ *Thc 
inosf popular of all his works, Embarquemeut pour 
Cythirc, was his diploma picture, and was probably 
paiff^pd 8vith at Ipast som^considejation forjcademic 
traditions; and the Watteau who shattered* arti* 
ficiJlity'is^found, rather, in pictures like The True 
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Gfcety. This last shows at bnce how' much') the 
artist was a trove the age, for it is' a frankly natural 
statement of' peasant life, totally different frpin Any¬ 
thing in the men who immediately preceded Watteau 
—Mignard for example, and different even from 
anyrhing’iji those who came just after .him—Boucher 
for 'instants It might well have been done by an 
Engliftiman in the nineties, while an even more 
striking and palpable link consists in^jxrtain bits of 
draughtsmanship by Watteau, and these are addition- 
ally appjsitfe “because, having bqen done as studies, or 
purely for love of drawing, they may reasonably be 
regarded as tho^p relics of the artict, which exhale 
most atrongly his individual point of view. L\jok at the 
drawing of a Turk carrying a dish, or at two studies 
of a man playing the guitar,-all of which are in the 
British Museum. In these there is much modelling, 
yet here, concomitantly, one sees a deal of modernity 
in the shape of bold elliptical handling. Or take, as 
a mp’-e striking instance, another British- Museum 
treasure which shows a oeggar-woman wi^h her alms- 
box. * HiYc it is hard to believe that it is the early 
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eighteenth and not the end of the nineteenth century, 
which is speaking, for the vitality of the tout ensemble 
is due n«t to detail but {p evocation, while i? its 
disregard of obvious beauty, m its bravely realistic 
handling of an ugly.theme, the entire work expresses 
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much of th* outlook of the modern English impifa- 
sionists. Or look? firfally, at some’ of Watteau’s many 
drawings of female heads or figures, a f«w of wfyich 
are* in the * Louvre, and some others of which, the, 
property of private collections, were shown at fhe 
loan exhibition^ the Grafton in 1909. AH of t^ese 
remind lftstantly of what Mr. Claude Pb^l$s, with 
rare critical acumen, pnce .observed on the subject: 

',‘What interacts > Watteau the draughtsman is s»’iftness, 
jnomentarineri of movement and attitude, the strong physical 
s nse pflffe, the definition of what is essential the type or 
the defined group of individuals, Hither than the expression of 
physical or menta^ individuality in the narrower sense." 

True ofWatteau, as this certainly is, it is equally 
applicable to # thc£ng!ish impressionists of the nineties., 
and indeed to alj those young men who took Life 
for their watchword, who sought—alike, in poetry, 
pointing and fiction—to embody general effect more 
than details, and who made an art out of moods and 
moments. 
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The Twilight of thf Gods. 

T HE tfaditions of the nineties vjere maintained 
for a space in the twentieth century*by 
Laurence Hope, but that divine songstress, who 
fell Jby lre^ own hand in 1904, was Jbut an Indian 
sum«ner L , ^shadow of the sensitive plant which had 
bloon'ied and withered. Some of its petals, of course, 
survived the dawn of the nc,w centtlry, yet few of 
these are doing work to-day to compare with what 
they did fifteen years ago, while some of *then\— 
fortunately only a few—have foundered on the,shoals 
of financial success and academic recognition. The 
dear^jt if not the greatest of the moving spirits is still 
with us, but has passed beyond the realm of active 
Service—a fact of which one <A/itcr can scarcely think 
without tender and passionate tears-—while as for the 
remainder, their voices were stilled by various causes. 

The Savoy died a naturaLdeath after a brief career, 
and so did The Pageant and The Dome. The ^Yellow 
Book lived for thirteen n-umoers, but was discontinued 
eventually,'because it had‘come to be regarded as the 
organ of Wilde’s philosophy—an opinion which was 
absurd, for Wilde disliked the journal intensely, and 
was neve* asked to write for it. The death of those 
periodicals np doubt had an ill effect, yet, after all,'it 
was only at the very beginning that they were in any 
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wajj repr«entative of the movement, and what fell 
a for more seriBus TdIow thereto* was tl^ Boer war of 
r 859-10 02; for now the country’s resource# were 
drained, aftd pcople.were unable to spend mqney cm 


books and pictures, while, simultaneously, interest in 
ohesf things vgas submerged in patriotic ^nxietjj and 
ardour.' These last were fatal, for in maid im¬ 


perialism is the enemy of^rt, and when this fltfhrishes 
it is usually?# some l^nd like old Japan, a land which 
s(flight not power and conquest. Warfare, it Inust 
be^^rarfted, occasionally stimulates poftry; but the 
joer # campaign caflnot claim*laurels of this sort, for it 


evoked only ^upc repulsive verse £om Henley and 
Mr. KigJing, and a mediocre balfed from Davidson, 
ivhose power be^an to wane sadly about this time. He 
turned to tht Arthuriatt legends—a theme for which 


he had little gift-*while he began to waste his energies 
on metaphysics, this phase finding voice in various 


dfamas which, try as one will to be generous, can 
,scarcelp be called satisfactory. Alas for the buu^’ful 
speech of Bjsil and Men<ffes#n Fleet Street Eclogues . 1 

But a^ more awfuPficncf than the HocP^jif came 
to Slight the art of the nineties for many of its most 
brilliant men died suddenly towards the close of the 
gr.^jt dfccade, o£ early iry the nevj century^and were 
thtis denied the opportunity which tl^e return of 
p&cc £b England would have gyven them. Harland 





diedT in 1905; his age being tJien forty-four; while 
Davidson outlived him by little more than three years, 
jjassirfg away early in 1909. His exit was ,terribly 
for, though the facts arc not definitely knowrf; it 
seems certaian that he drowned hims^f. He was 
bittf.’ly dappointed, if not even broken-hearted, for 
his verse ( all won scant appreciation, and, like too 
many poets, he had constantly found it necessary to 
forsake individual work for such as wdjild please the 
public taste. Moreover his health had long befcn 
failing, and among the papers he left behind them 
there occur the words:'”*'Asthma''and other annoy¬ 
ances I have tolerated for yean, but “Lcannot put up 
with .ancer.” 

Many of the others were gone by the time these 
two were taken away. Crabianthorpe''departed in 
1896, and his end was scarcely Ifcss .pathetic than 
Davidson’s, for he "too is generally supposed to have 
taken his own life. He Was but twenty-six at the 
time,. - nd the same age was flcardslev’s when •k.c died 
at Mentone in 1898, ifiakthg his exit in the arms ol 
the Roi?;sfi Church. To 1 himj whose life had been 
on<^ long disease, death must have come as a great 
relief; and at least it was granted him to die amid 
comfortaW", and even beautiful surroundings. Wot 
so, however, was tlie fate accorded the more lovable 
Dowson, for to him . death came among sordid and 
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hid|pu$ circumstances. One evening he was found 
in a bar, with dhly*a few shillings in hy> pocket, and 
so ill as^to be jprdly able to walk. A friend, hfmsclf 
in»pecuniJry difficulties, took him to a bricklayer^ 
cottage in Catford, and there generously tended him 
f«r |jx weeks;,but this kindness was in v^ig, aiyl in 
February 1900 the young poet—he was jjiirty-lhrec 
—was laid to rest jn tl^ Roman Catholic fart of 
Lewisham fetnetcry. t A few years later ^January 
1909) the divin? Charles Conder passed to his*rest, 
^gd pAhaps his deatfi was the saddeft of all, for he 
had jjeen insane Tor sometime prior thereto. Yet 
even this do<g*not exhaust the list of tragedies, for 
Adams ^11 by his own hand in 1*893, his age*being 
ihen thirty-one, while Lowry lived only to be thirty- 
eight, fallings victim M pneumonia in 1906. 

There is, ir^tht tragic ending of these bright young 
spirits, another parallel between ‘them and the Re¬ 
naissance of Wonder. ‘Burns died at thirty-five, 
Byron^at* thirty-six, Shelley at thirty, and foats at , 
twenty-six. jColitns lingered fill he wasthirty-eignt,but 
he was insane for sonft tiirfc before deatlf^^fbrland 
felf at forty-one, making his exjt in a low sponglng- 
house; Schubert was taken away at thirty-one, while 
W4ttcA grew *old at yi age v^hen mosj^men have 
setreely matted, and’finally flickered <^ut at thirty- 
seTen.* La plus belle des fleurs ije dure qu’un matin! 



So wrote Liotard beneath his engraving of Watteau's 
portrait bf Rjsalba Carricra, and well might the 
beautiful phrase be applied to Antoine himself, and 
ajftlytalso to the young Englishmen of the nineties. 
They are a portion of the loveliness whiejj once they 
madtfmore 'ovely! 

It is impossible to think of these meteors without 
ineffabfe and passionate regret, yet it \vere idle to 
mourn their loss, and their sad 1 ives. __ 1^ is nature’s 
law tFiat the, artist should be unhappy, and should 
succumb to the philistine and ,;he commerciabsf;, 
and nature showed wisdom in so ordaining, fos re¬ 
spectability and vvorldly-wisdom are .he enemies of 
vital aesthetics, antf rather do these spring from 
miseries and folly. Moreover youth, is the period 
for passionate art, and, while some men have gathered 
strength with the march of years, more c have done 
the reverse, age rendering them too complacent to 
be capable of the spirit of winder. We should be 
■gratify’, then, that the men of the nineties lived and 
died as they did. For hence have they left behind 
them an.house not built with hands but with hearts, 
a mausoleum nobler and more imperishable than any 
of marble; and hence at least may we say of them, 
with truth ud with certainty: 

“ Still are their pleasant voice! heard, their nightingales awake ; 

For death—he taketh al’ away—but these he cannoutake.” 
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Conclusion 

/^\NE wqpld fain end on the old Greek line?, yet jt 
tTchoves,'before concluding, to speak briQflyof 
the Celtic school. Their works were among the finest 
■of(he rich decade, and in many ways thgygun^Cchs 
were akin to their English contempo*ries.* Like 
these, mos^f then* tinged their output wit IT a note 
of wistful j^lthos—-tjiat note which has evg - been a 
dharacteristic in the art of the Gael; while, in their 
.translations from th<^Gaelic, they achieved a simplicity 
«ndrfiaturalness missed by Ihost former workers in this 
field, notably, JHardimnn. Again,, the first lyrics of 
Mr. Ygjfts, and the drawings of Miss Gyles, might have 
been chosen—just as reasonably as any other produc¬ 
tions of tile period—to show that the art of the 
nineties waj jcnfcrkable for delicacy; wjiile the early 
poems of A. E., and the pictures of Miss Coleman 
Smith, might well havd been taken as examples of 
victouy Sn embodying the subtlest moods. eir 
success in,these directiifnsfeminds th^t, in many of 
their pjays and talcs, the Celts of the nmoiics stated 
the inner r:\fher than the »uter life of the Jrish 
peasantry, the new workers being herein the reverse 
of* Lever and most othe* mid- Victorian Jfish,writers, 
who did littje more than reproduce eternals. Nor 
does this difference from their immediate predecessors 



—-a difference having^o marked a parallel in tlje yoflng 
Englishmen />f the movement, as opposed to tfypsc 
they seceded from — end the analogy, betwqjn the 
English and Irish groups; for the latter, just'"as 
surely as the former, are linked to the,end of the 
eighteenth end beginning of the nineteenth century, 
their jarogdnitor being no one so markedly as Sir 
Walter Scott. Was it not he who chieflv revealed to 
the nineteenth century the beauty of Celtic lore, and 
did he not put; it to better artistic purpose than any 
man before or since his day ? 

But alas! in a sadder way the two chief coten'es of 
the nineties arc alike; for the fire of'youth has now 
faded ,r out of Mr. Veats’songs, while as regrrds his 
fellows, the advent of the twentieth century witnessed 
a distinct flagging of their powers. And with this 
flagging came a thinning of their 'rarskf, for Synge 
died at thirty-eight in 1909, while Lionel Johnson 
passed in 1902. His age w;js then only thirty-five, 
' and*'apart from its prematurity his dfath wits Hithful 
to the tradifions of art*, being caused indirectly by 
drink. Struggling home one night after an evening’s 
debauch, he fell and "hurt his head, aind the blow 
proved fatal. 

Albert similar it} so many ways to the chief moving 
groups of England in the nineties, the*Celtic school 
were yet in one sense anomalous in the decade; for, 
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repfcsentyfig as they .did an hatrgd of reality and the 
present, and fineffng a deal of their inspiration ^1 the 
realms^)f jjhasta* - , and in the antique world, they 
had obviously much in common with the Swinbirnt 
era. And t^ic truth is that, though the nineties con¬ 
tained a definable departure from the prefcding^aj'e, 
the decade was also remarkable for a increment in 
that other spte described at the beginning of this 
book, that is j|a sgy, a splendid wave of^rtisticdmjaulse. 
For Ijcsidcg the Celts, there were active, during the 
miseries a perfect jjal^ty of young workers who created 
Bfeauly, but did not bear arms in the upheaval; while 
even many of tifcsc, cited as conncctqd with 1 The Yellow 
Book Ant The Savoy, had really little in commorf with 
ihe warlike spirit of which these journals were for q 
while the cfiicf organ. The nineties, in fact, con¬ 
tained a renaissance, and it is for this reason, as much 
as for any other, that those ten yean are so memorable 
and glorious. 

VieWiif^ the period thus, it is essential to n?fcn\ion 
its hand-prieting. Ijj mid-t'ictorian y^irs this craft 
wa^ forgotten, and people were content witbvolumes 
revolting in appearance; but %he nineties witneyed 
the activity of several ipanual presses, and some of 
these produced*books so* delightful, so lively, that 
their recollection evokes a feeling bordering on 
emotion. In this field of work the young mep of 



the time touch hanijs with the Swinburne" era, fi»r to 
Morris mujt be given the credit,of reviving hand- 
sprinting; but though his Kclmsc^tt Press, tyfgun in 
*1891, produced so many fine things, few of thesd are 
worthy to be compared with the productions of a man 
of (fie pea-Morris generation. Thiseis Mr. Charles 
Ricketts, Ane of the most versatile artists of his day, 
who fouhded The Vale Press soon aftv.t the inaugura¬ 
tion of the Kclmscott, and whor issued therefrom some 
fifty volumes. These—which included, editions'of. 
Wordsworth, Shelley and Keat%—have an indi^di-'il 
character as marked as fnat in the music of Wegner, 
and'are without doubt the loveliest books ever’issued. 
Like*che writings of Pater, the printing of Mr*Ricketts 
expresses an aestheticism passionate yet fastidious', 
and the analogy between the two artists'does not end 
here, for the Vale books proved 'too. good for the 
public, and the enterprise succumbed accordingly to 
the onslaughts of commercial typography. 

fivto other remarkable hand-prases beguivin tha 
nineties are f The Essex ffouse and The f.ragny. The 
former was directly a efiild of The Kclmscptt, fpr it 
began its career by acquiring, soon after the death of ,J 
Morris, the presses though not the actual type he 
had ujsedfttnd alsoothe services of some of his staff. 
The volumvs they turned out—upwards of forty in 
number—have many exquisite features, among these 
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being woodcuts after various artists, notably Mclsfl 
Strang and SaragL and initial letters by^ Mr. C. R 
AshSce., If thqe »oks have a failing, if is that th<^ an 
priifted in too orJatc a type; but no such chargc^ai 
be brought against The Eragny Press, founded and con¬ 
ducted by Mr.,Lucicn Pissarro, who madeOys dobu 
as a printer with an edition of The Queet! ifithe fishes 
published in The-typographer hi ill self die 

illustrations {fir this, while with his own h,inds he 
ma*de the requisite wood-blocks; and singe thcn*Mr. 
Pilgjjjjo’has ‘issued sjme twenty volumes, many ol 
w 4 iicl® contain drawings oPhis own. In the subtle 
delicac^ of th®* beauty, these books—which come 
nearer (pan any others to the excellence of thefle by 
Mr. Ricketts—a if redolent of the period which gave 
them birth;* and so ?o*o they are in their neatness 
and daintine:g,»fa<$ors which appear the ipore praise¬ 
worthy when it is borne in mind that the Kelmscott 
productions too often incliticd to the ponderous. 

Rev*tiftg to art, strictly so-called, it behc^e.^to 
point out thjit the nineties witnessed the rise of one 
widgly considered the greatest English 'composer* 
This is Mr. Cyril Scott, who wts only twenty-one. in 
1890; and it is interesting to note that here again 
French %flucnca is saliest, for Debussy i&obviously 
Mr. Scott’s ipaster. !Nor was the lafer the only 
remarkable young composer ?f the period, for 



McDowell did some of his be'st work therein, as,also 
did'the-greater Nevfn. Unfortunately neither of these 
—blth of*whbm died prematurely at the beginning 
of jhe twentieth century—can be c laimed its English, 
for they were American by birth; and yet, after 
wayong^em, one is still faced with ( a constellation 
of BHlli.njt workers such as few decades can claim. 
They'pioduced a crop so cmbarn^i^ by its riches 
that one is naturally shy of naping anything or any- 
one : definitely, yet it is impossible to avoid praising 
the work in portraiture of Mr. Orpcn, the decorations 
of Miss Jessie King and Miss Annie Frenclj, the 
illustrations of Messrs. Sullivan and fining Bell, the 
flower-studies of Miss Katherine Cameron,nhe early 
poems of Mr. A. C. Benson and of Professor A. E 
Housman, the mezzotints of Mr. f’rai.k Short, the 
early novels of Messrs. Conrad ..nd, Hichens, the 
parodies of Mr. Sdaman, the v^it of Mr. Beerbohm, 
the drawings of Phil May, and the water-colours of 
Ev^.n Geddes. Bidding adieu to this harvest,.perhaps 
no name is more apposite than that, of Francis 
Thompson; for, if really a child of the Jacobean age, 
he is at least typical pf the nineties in, this: that he 
died prematurely after an unhappy life. 

The nv^i chiefly„mentioped in thus book Ae addi¬ 
tionally glorous because they fought PJplistia, ana so 
it is hard to look at tjiem through other than charmed 
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eyesq whi$ inasmuch as time syid distance are Ae 
most potent of alf enchanters, one is groije to think 
of thesg b^go»e wlrkers with a devotion impossible 
to (Jffer to the risir% artists of to-day. It were absuccf 
to dispraise yie latter, for there are good men among 
them* and ablawork is still being done ii#E#glfhd, 
alike in literature and in painting ; buf fonjpcling 
this, and grayyjg^fiat the present is never etfaureolcd 
like the pastjone cannot but feel th^ Promethean 
fire wajts to # be rekindled in English ajsthejics. The 
sujsrb virility* which parked our art of'fifteen years 
agb s«ms to be largely gone? and so it is a little diffi¬ 
cult to*believe «)!at, at any very neat«date, there will 
rise anything quite so precious as* the renaissance of 
the nineties. 

“Men are we^ a%J must grieve when even’the Shade 
Of that vfliich once was great, is paased awaf.” 




Memories r>f* Swinburile, With 
Other Essays. 

By W. G. Bi.aikif. Murdoch, 

Crown Svo. Boards. Price p. 6 d. w n&. 


“There is jjic^wnting and*sound criticism in Mr. Blaikie 
Murdoch’s book ?’—The lotion. 

fl This is a thoroughly live book. . . . The paper on 'Swin¬ 
burne il f lint piece of well-balanced appreciation? . . . The 
esAy »n George Moi^p it a noble and thoughtful estimate of a 
stfonggnan and a strong writer Wfio, had he been born in France 
instead |f in Britain, would have received laurel wreaths and 
ovations intend of the petty insults of lijtlt critics .”—Glasgow 
Herald . 

“We find the bo<)|i worthy of its subjects.”— Spectator. 

“ If it may lie granted tffat* the subject in art is nothing, and 
the treatment everything, then we can have nithing but words 
of praise for th#writer’s art in this cultured ani scholarly book." 
—Irish Times. 

• 

“On ne saurait toujours oartager les av« dc Mr. Blaikie 
Murdoch, mais on doit admirer sa nettetd deques, sa pgitaion 
Jans l’expression, 1* souplcss* d^ son 1 spirit, et rcconnaftre 
l'exccllence de* pages congeries i Swinburne, George Moore 
Ct . S' ^ cn * < -7i entrc autre* Si bien qu’on ejj tondut 
qu’ir est de taille a prendre rang, a son heure, auprivi de ccux 
qui ont pratiqud*la critique comme*un art, Coleridge, Lnjib, 
Walter Pater, Edmund Gossc, Andrew Lang, Arthur Symons, 
pour ne cfcer que se^compatriores."—Mr.DAVRAV in the Mercure 
de prance. 

• The t book ishne that will be treasured by alllvho appreciate 
conscientious criticism.”— Madame. 



Fhe Spiiit of Jacobite Loyalty. 

By- W. G. Blaikie Murdoch. 

Fcap. 8 vo. Chth. Price is. 6d. net. 

“ All students of Jacobitism must reckon with .his interesting 
little, volume."— Tit Spectator. 

“M» .Blaikie Murdoch writes frotj, fulness of knowledge 
and understanding. , . . The hook from^hcfcin-ing to end is 
equally interesting and instructive. It gathers together incidents, 
experiences, statements, letters, that throw open the hearts'of 
men and womei. wit o strove and suffered for the exiled race.”— 
Inverness Ccurier. 

“The essay for one who has studied th| ’+5 is pr'foundly 
interer ting. For readyrs of Sir Walter Scott, and for 'tudents of 
the modern revival of the Celtic spirit, it will he a welcome 

.addition to the literature they love."— Irith Tima. 

• . 

“ Mr. Blaikie Murdoch’s patriotic yet studiously moderate 
essay should a,npe. 1 to three classes—to such believers in Jacobite 
loyalty as would ke additional reas for the faith that it 
in them ; to tut; 1 unbelievers as honestly wish to get at the 
truth,’of the ma ter ; and to the many who, indifferent either 
thd one way or the other, are yr* interest 1 in what a cultured 
literary man. ’’at to say regarding -me qf the nost romantic 
movemen.a in British history.”—Mr. JCinnxth Mvcliod in 
The Celtic Review. 

“ Possesses an interest out of proportion to its modest bulk." 
—Scotsman. , 

“Well bala: ced, obviously sincere, and picturesque in un¬ 
elaborated detail."— T.P.'t Weekly. 
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